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“WE call a nettle but a nettle and The faults of 
fools but 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On the Western Front the great offensive has not yet 
begun, but on Friday in last week after elaborate 
artillery preparations and gas shelling German infantry 
made two resolute attacks in the Ypres section. The 
first was an advance south of Houthulst Forest on a 
front of over 3,000 yards. They were repulsed for the 
most part, and when they got a lodgment in our tren- 
ches, were, after an unsuccessful counter attack by the 
troops on the spot, cleared out with bomb and 
bayonet, The second attack was made lower down, in 
the region of Polderhoek Chateau, against a ridge in 
our possession. It was a failure generally, but the 
enemy broke through at one point, and kept their 
position for the night, being driven out in the morn- 
ing. Raids on both sides remain the chief feature of 
On Monday the Australians were busy in 
the neighbourhood of Messines, and the Germans 
attempted three raids in the neighbourhood of 
Armei@iéres, and another on a large scale in the Ypres 
section, while on Tuesday the Portuguese near Laventie 
again punished the Germans severely for an attempt to 
enter their lines. 


General Allenby’s troops are steadily advancing on 
the road from Jerusalem to Nablus, and they have 
succeeded in, dislodging the Turks from the most diffi- 
cult and precipitous part of the route, where the ridges 
of Wadi el Jib and other heights offer abun- 
dant chances for concealed machine guns. Gen- 
eral Marshall’s troops have driven the Turkish gar- 
rison out of Hit, on the Euphrates, being notably as- 
sisted by our airmen, who have dropped 600 bombs in 
five days. 


The fine weather has led to a great deal of activity 
in the air. Our men have maintained their marked 
superiority over the enemy on the Western Front, 
bringing down on Friday and Saturday 43 machines 


for a loss of five. They have also ‘bombed in 


open daylight Stut rart, Mayence, Coblentz and 
Freiburg. in ; Baden. Germans got to London on 


| Thursday .in last week, and haye paid two visits io 


Paris, also. two-to Yorkshire with Zeppelins this week. 
In the later attack on Paris they started with some 
60 machines, four of which,were brought down. The 
casualties were unusually heavy and increased by « 
panic. The French retorted by dropping nearly six 
tons of bombs on the .aerodromes from which the 
enemy machines started. The Austrians haye made « 
long distance raid on Naples, doing no __ military 

At a time when paper js rapidly becoming a. 
precious as. fine gold, and printer’s ink as costly as 
claret, the Government is covering the public build- 
ings with placards of which the vulgarity is. only 
surpassed by the silliness. Good Queen Bess on a 
circus-horse sprawls across, the classic portico of the 
Royal Exchange, ,whilst the National Gallery, shel- 
tering artistic treasures within, is outraged by a 
pester of which Lord George Sanger would be 
ashamed. Queen Elizabeth, by the by, was the most 
shameless of war profiteérs. At the time when: the 
Armada was in the Channel, Elizabeth insisted on 
supplying the sailors. with small. beer froma Dart- 
ford brewery in which she held shares,.with the re- 
sult that most of the .tars were griped with colic, 
whilst the good Queen refused to sign the warrants 
for their pay, and clothing. If Lord of Effing- 
ham had not paid and clothed the sailors out of his 
own pocket, there would have been no fleet to put 


In that invaluable work, ‘‘Social England”’ 
(Vol. V., p. 524), we read that out of a, regular 
army of some 260,000 men , employed abroad 
in the Napoleonic war, 100,000 were Irishmen, 
who volunteered ‘‘in tens of thousands’’: about 
54,000 were foreigners, French Royalists, Swiss, 
Greeks, Maltese, Sicilians, Corsicans, Calabrians, and 
‘Germans, thoroughly reliable troops.’’ England 
Scotland and Wales, while supplying less than half 
the regular army abroad, furnished a home garrison 
of over half a million, of whom four-fifths were 
Yeomanry and Volunteers. It is painful-to think of 
the deadly effect of party politics upon our National 
strength. A hundred years after Waterloo, and it is 
impossible to apply the Military Service Act to Ire- 
land, whilst 50,000 troops have to. be kept there to 
watch the Sinn Feiners. 


_ This is the direct result of. the subservience of the 
Liberal party to the Irish vote in the House of Com- 
mons. Whilst the newspapers are overflowing with 
the praises of Mr. John Redmond, and the great 
ones of the earth have been hurrying to his obsequies, 
it is not amiss to remind. our readers that the whole 
of his public life, with the exception of the last threr 
years, was devoted to paralysing the strength anc 
weakening the prestige of England. , Indeed, the party 
of which he was the leader was the chief cause of 
the war in which we are engaged. It was mainly 
the reports of his spies and.of Baron Von Kihlmann 
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that civil war was about to break out in Ireland that 
induced the Kaiser to let slip his hell-hounds. It is 
true that Major Redmond fell fighting for the Empire, 
and that-since 1914 Mr. John Redmond made patriotic 
speeches.  But-a politician’s record must be judged 


as a whole: and charming as Mr. Redmond may have | 


been socially, it is hypocrisy to pretend that his career 
wae other than damaging to the British Empire. 


- We have been reading an able and statesmanlike 
speech made by Lord Robert Cecil in Parliament a 
year ago in explanation of the Blockade policy. We 
are not concerned now with that; but what strikes 
us is the pathetic peroration in which Lord Robert 
complains of the venomous personal attacks upon 
himself in the Press. We are obliged to read dili- 
gently many newspapers, and have not seen these 
poisonous personalities. Lord. Robert Gecil’s com- 
plaint, however, is of a piece with similar complaints 
from other Ministers, not to mention generals. and 
admirals. What is the meaning of all this touchi- 
ness and sensitiveness to hostile criticism? ‘*Ambition 
should be made of sterner stuff.’’ Public men live by 
and on the press, and whilst they snuff up the incense 
of praise greedily, a whiff of blame makes them sick. 
This is womanish. 


This sensitiveness is all the more absurd because 
the attacks of the modern press upon public men are 
as pin-pricks compared with ‘‘the sabre-cuts of 
Saxon speech '’ which their forbears endured without 
whining. O’Connell described Disraeli in one of his 
papers as ‘‘the descendant of the impenitent thief on 
the cross,’’ a terrible gibe. Disraeli replied in Runny- 
mede Letters by asking whether the Peers of England 
would quail before ‘‘this brawling mercenary, this 
man who has degraded every crime, who has deprived 
treason of its grandeur and sedition of its sentiment; 
who is paid for his patriotism, and whose philan- 
thropy is hired by the job—audacious, yet a poltroon 
—agitating a people, yet picking their pockets; in 
mind a Cataline, in action a Cleon.’’ That is some- 
thing like invective. Yet when O’Connell met: Dis- 
raeli ‘‘at Philippi’’ (i.e. the lobby of the House of 
Commons), he took off his hat and made him a 
respectful (not ironical) bow. Public life was amusing 
and exciting in those days; now it is so decorous 
and, O, so deadly dull! 


We hear a great deal of prattle nowadays about 
the superiority of democratic over aristocratic diplo- 
macy. The dealings of the French Republic with 
the Empire of Russia during the last ten years 
destroy this illusion. France sent to the Imperial 
Court at Petrograd bourgeois diplomatists en habit 
noir, who were completely duped and plundered by 
the beribboned and betitled Ministers of the Tsar. 
Russian loan after Russian loan was floated in Paris 
without the smallest inquiry into the real financial 
condition of Russia, or into the application of the 
money. How was Monsieur Bonhomme in his plain 
swallow-tails and white choker to demand accounts 
or statistics from a Prince Galitzin covered with gold 
lace and dangling the Order of St. Andrew? If 


Monsieur Prudhomme asked for information, he was | 


met with a stare and a bow, or put off with polite 
procrastination. 


Most of the French millions went into the pockets 
of Grand Dukes, Princes, contractors, and their mis- 
tresses. M. Rivet, whose book on ‘ The Last 
of the Romanofs’’ we review this week, is very 
severe on the snobbish enthusiasm with which his 
compatriots subscribed to the demands of the Im- 
perial Government. He tells us that French Finance 
Ministers were ‘‘overawed’’ by the splendid impu- 
dence of the Russian Court, and were flattered by 
being asked for loans. ‘The French people will have 
to pay heavily for this ‘‘ snobisme’’; but democratic 
diplomats are always ‘‘out of it’’ in an aristocratic 


Court, and are merely playing at blindman’s buff, 
for real, information is picked up, not at audiences, 
but in society. Perhaps when there are no more 
Courts and no society in capitals, this will not mat- 
ter. It will then be a case of Caillaux eating Caillaux, 
The British Government has also wasted hundreds 
of millions on the Tsar’s Ministers, but in war, not 
in peace. ; 
Whether the repudiation of Russian loans and the 
confiscation of private property, such as mines, will 
be persevered in, depends entirely on who holds 
Russia at the end of the war. If Germany is forced 
to let go of Russia, then in time, and under French 
and British guidance, the finances of Russia will be 
put straight, for the reign of Bolshevism is already 
near extinction. Even if Germany is able to retain 
her protectorate over Russia, it is inconceivable that 
any peace would be signed by the Entente which did 
not secure the recognition of Russia’s liabilities to 
the outside world. And the Germans, if allowed to do 
so, will, in a few years, make Russia one of the 
richest and most prosperous countries in the world. 


The Germans are liars, brutes, tigers, anything 
you like, but they are terribly efficient beasts. They 


| have done more for the development of the material 


| 
| 


| Sick Man under our protection. 


resources of Asiatic Turkey in the past five years than 
we have done in the fifty years since we took the 
The British Govern- 
ment made useless treaties, wrote lecturing des- 
patches, called conferences, and denounced atrocities. 
The German Government has planted wheat, built 
sugar and oil refineries, installed electric plant, and 
is even now building a new railway. They will do 
more with Russia, for Russia is a richer country than 


| Anatolia, and regimentation is just the government 


for which the illiterate Russian peasants are fit. Had 
the British and French Governments not been so 
stupidly unwilling to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of their neighbour, or had they not so insanely 
encouraged the Revolution, they would now be stand- 
ing in the shoes of Germany as the guides and pro- 
tectors of Russia. 


There is one thing that Germany must not be 


_ allowed to do, and that is gain a footing on the 


Eastern littoral of Russia. If Germany once reaches 
the Pacific, then good-night to civilisation and liberty. 


_ The Western Coast of the United States is prac- 


| 


tically undefended, and if an enemy once landed in 
San Francisco, and seized the mountain passes that 
lead from East to West, he would not easily be dis- 
lodged. All this was pointed out in 1909 by General 
Homer Lea with reference to the Japanese. Since 
then the American Navy has been much increased; 
but Germany in the Pacific would hold the world be- 
tween the pincers of a vice. The Americans realise 


_ this, and have therefore come to terms with the 


Japanese. We used to hear a good deal of the Yellow 
Peril, and this is at the bottom of the hesitation 
about Japanese intervention. But who is there 
to-day who would not rather shake hands with 4 
a Japanese than with a German? 


The last report of the Committee on National Ex- 
penditure is a bitter exposure of the incompetence and 
extravagance of the nest of bureaucrats who run the 
Ministry of Munitions. The Supply Officers have ap- 
parently no idea of cost, as how should they have, 


_ being picked up from the City, from the Temple, and 


| even from West End shops, to scatter the nation’s 


guns and 


millions amongst astute manufacturers from the Mid- 
lands? What do these briefless barristers and solici- 
tors, tradesmen, and company managers know about 
steel, and engineering and chemicals? 


There was the scandal of the abandoned aerodrome 
in Ayrshire, involving a loss of a cool million or two, 
| which is typical of the many contracts censured by 
the Committee, some so absurd that they had to be 
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dropped at any price; others so extravagant that the | 


contractor made 349 per cent. on his share capital ; 
others so impudent that the figures of cost signed 
by the firm’s auditor were eut down by a third. 


What is one to think of-a ‘‘ subsidiary charge’’ of £1 


. per ton for cutting steel bars into billets on 650,000 tons, 


} 
| 
| 


_ all connection with their papers by resigning their 


the annua! cost to the country of the output of steel | 


“*In the case of one cortract 
for gun equipments, in which, owing to ignorance re- 


_ Upon whom does Mr. Lloyd George imagine that he 
imposes when he tells Mr. Asquith that Lords North- 
cliffe, Beaverbrook and Rothermere have broken off 


seats oh the boards? They have not resigned their 
shares; and anyway, the directors of a newspaper 


company or trust have nothing to do with the editorial 


policy. But:we may: be sure these press lords verv 


' often see their editors, and convey their ideas to: them 


rding cost, it was originally decided to accept the | 


rm’s audited figure, an agreement was 
reached, after investigation by Ministry accountants 
with a reduction of £2,000,000 on the auditor’s 
figure of £7,750,000."’ Here is another case. ‘‘ En- 
gineering product, price about £4,000. On _ the 
Ministry’s rough estimate of cost the total profit on 
the first order of August 1916 for 1,000” (products) 
“at a price agreed by the Supply Branch, amounted 
to £1,300,000. The firm would not accept any ar- 
rangement dependent upon investigation of their 
books.”” On these extracts we would observe that 
the Supply Officers responsible should be discharged, 
and that the firms should be prosecuted for fraud. 


The Association of Chambers of Commerce appears 
to be awakening to the dangers with which the in- 
dustries of the country are threatened by the insensate 
activity of an East End doctor and a knot of Fabian 
philosophers, Board of Trade officials, and Labour 
anarchists. Dr. Addison has appointed 87 Committees 
to deal with what is plausibly termed Reconstruction, 
but is really bureaucratic jobbery. Sir Algernon Firth, 


the President of the Association, speaking at Hudders- | 
field last week, to stimulate interest in the Federation 


of British Industries, said emphatically, ‘‘it. is time 


finally 


quite clearly. Of course there are proprietors and pro- 
prietors.. It was a tradition with the Walters not only 
to leave their editors alone, but to be mentioned in the 


Times as seldom as possible. Lord Northcliffe uses 


_ his papers to puff his friends, and himself. The family 


which used to own the Standard were content to draw 
their incomes and leave Mudford to his own devices. 
Greenwood threw up the St. James’s Gasette rather 
than adopt the Bismarckian ideas of Steinkopf. Harry 
Cust was dismissed by Lord Astor because he wou 
not print Lord Astor’s articles. 


Mr. Lloyd George declared that it is the duty of 
Minister to defend an official when attacked. But 


General Von Donop was attacked about 


that this sort of thing was stopped.”” «The council | 


of the Association has passed a resolution, that ‘‘ the 


Committees are composed for the greater part of per- 
sons who have not the necessary experience, know- 


ledge, or qualifications, for dealing with the subjects 


referred to them; and that the Council declines to 
recognise the value of the findings of these Commit- 
tees, and records its want of confidence in the Minister 
of Reconstruction. ”’ 


We are glad to learn from the report of the Poplar 
Hospital for Accidents, kindly sent us by Lord Knuts- 
ford, that the income of the past year (1917) is £2,000 
higher than any previous year. This revenue is made 
up of subscriptions, donations, and legacies, and all 
are more than ever before, the legacies having more 
than doubled. The total income is £22,035, and 
shows a balance over expenditure of £8,138. Lord 
Knutsford informs us that the London Hospital has 
also had a record year in the way of revenue; dona- 
tions, legacies, and subscriptions being all higher. 
Considering the taxes, the cost of living, and the 
many demands of purely war charities, such results 
are very creditable and encouraging. We hope that 
the other metropolitan hospitals are being as well 


supported by the charitable as the Poplar and the 


London. 


Ridicule is the most effectual solvent of an over- 
grown reputation like Lord Northcliffe’s, and few 
people have hit him harder than Mr. S. L. Hughes by 
his witty speech in the Press Gang debate. In the 
midst of his quips and cranks and gibes Mr. Hughes 
made one shrewd and true remark, that the provin- 
cial newspapers have more influence on public opinion 
than the metropolitan, because their editors are: more 
independent than the London editors. The provincial 
papers—we mean, of course, the great ones—are as a 
rule better written than the London ones, particularly 
their literary criticisms: The London editor is too 


much under the influence of his proprietor, whom he 
sees frequently. How far the editor is under the thumb 
of his proprietor depends on which the editor values 
most, his sajary or his principles. 


to work day and night simply to make work for to- 


‘temperate and fair. 


munitions, Mr. Lloyd George never said a word in 
his defence. Indeed the Prime Minister’s critics assert 
that many of the measures for the supply of munitions 
for which he took much credit were in fact made by 
General Von Donop, who, by way: of encouragement, 
was turned out of his office. Certainly it is the duty of 
a. Minister to defend an official when assailed, and as a 
rule the official supplies the Minister with the materials 
for his defence, which the Minister delivers far more 


‘effectively than the official could have done. For this 


reason we have always held that it is perfectly legiti- 
mate for the press to criticise an admiral, a general, 
or any executive officer, provided that the criticism is 


The debate on the state of Ireland, raised by Lord 
Salisbury, shows that after nearly four years of almost 
criminal leniency and hesitation, the Government have 
at last determined to enforce the law. In peace there 
may be some excuse (not much) for treating rebels 
differently from ordinary malefactors. In war a rebel, 
sympathising with, and subsidised by the enemy, is 
worse than a forger, and quite as bad as a murderer. 
The baiting of the rebel’s hook with agrarian plunder 
seems to have excited the Government to action; so 
that it is apparently a greater crime to drive a neigh- 
bour’s cattle than to levy war against the King! 
Strange sophistry that makes cattle-lifting a criminal 
conspiracy whilst it leaves treason and sedition to range 
through the land open-mouthed and unrebuked! In 
answer to Lord Salisbury’s charge that the Government 
fail to support the police, Lord Curzon answers that 
there are not enough police! We hope it is true that 
the earnest, overworked, but quite inefficient Mr. Duke 
is about to be made Master of the Rolls. “‘/U4 se 


jactet in aula.”’ 


More State mismanagement! It looks pretty certais 
that the shortage of ships is due not to the men, still 
less to the masters, who are now degraded to the 
position of foremen, but to the meddling and muddling 
of Government officials at the Admiralty. ‘ Whenever 
the Government came in,’’ said Sir Walter Runciman, 
“there was sure to be trouble between masters and 
men,’’ as the Admiralty ‘‘sent down men to teach 
old hands, and they would not stand it.’’ Sir Walter 
bluntly describes standard ships as “* freaks,’’ and com- 
plains of ‘‘ theorists '’ taking six months to decide what 
he could dispose of in a quarter of an hour. Bronze 
propellers are put in; three months later it is dis- ° 
covered that steel must be used, and the propellers are 
taken out. Mr. Mackinder, one of the Glasgow mem- 
bers, says the men on the Clyde ask ,“‘ Why are we 
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morrow?’’ Masters and men agree that standard 
ships are a blunder, and Dr. Macnamara’s reply is 
that the Government have made mistakes but will not 
do it again. 


The’ policy of réprisals has succeeded with the Ger- 
mans exactly as everybody who knows their character 
predicted it would. Two British aviators, Lieutehants 
Scholtz’ and’ Wodkey, were captiired and found guilty 
of the crime’ of dropping’ leaflets (presumably of a 
deinocratic tinge) over the German lines. Their 
offénce was rank, particularly as it was a servile imita- 
tion of the practice of German airmen over the Italian 
lines. Accordingly the two officers were sentenced to 
teri years imprisonment. The British Government 
therefore informed the German Government through 
the Dutch Minister at Berlin that unless the British 
officers were released two German officers would be 
imprisoned, and the British officers have been released. 
It seems very simple, doesn’t it? It is simple, like al! 
great ideas, and is the only policy in dealing with 
high-born ’’ Germans. 


With Shakespeare’s leave there is a great deal in a 
name, and we know a man who lost a legacy because 
he would not change his patronymic to Snooks. 
We remember that H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex married 
Lady Cecilia Buggins, the only courageous act he ever 
performed. Thomas Love Peacock was great at in- 
venting appropriate namies for the characters in his 
novels. Thus his Reviewers are Mr. Gall and Mr. 
Treacle; his Co-operationist is Mr. Toogood; and his 
Manichean Millenarian is Mr. Toobad. Nobody, of 
course, ever touched Bunyan in this art; though the 
present Governitient aspires to imitate him, for they 
have appointed as Conimissioners, Dr. Stainip, of the 
Board of Inland Revenue, and (still more appropriately) 
Mr. Flux of the Board of Trade. 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. 


Is there any justification for introducing in a 
moribund Parliament the most costly and far-reaching 
Education Bill ever drafted at a ‘time when, as Mr. 
Peto pointed out, half the fathers are absent, and when 
the newly enfranchised women cannot make their voice 
heard? None, in our judgment. There is an old 


| proverb that you must cut your coat according to your 


cloth, and though a costly and prolonged education 
may be a desirable thing, there is a limit to the 
taxable capacity of the country. This war will leave us 
with a national debt of seven or eight thousand 
millions, probably more, and its daily cost is some 
seven millions. In addition to this, there will be an 
enormous pension list, and it looks as if the annual 


_ revenue to be raised after the war will rise to a figure 


not far short of seven or eight hundred millions. Is 
this a time to launch an Education Bill, whose annual 
cost is estimated at about £/10,000,000, but will cer- 
tainly be more? By whom is all this taxation to 
be paid, remembering that the income-tax paying class 
is about a twenty-fifth of the adult population, and that 
the Socialists and Revolutionaries are clamouring for 
the abolition of indirect taxes, and the raising of the 


| present limit so that the hand-workers, earning their 


£3 or £4 a week, shall escape all taxation? _If the 


| classes whom this extended and expensive education is 


intended to benefit were going to pay for it, our 
objections would be diminished. But one of the 
cardinal sections of the Bill enacts that the existing 
fees, paid willingly by the working-class in contin 
uation schools, and in many districts to secure a less 
promiscuous companionship for their children, shall be 
abolished. It seems harsh and foolish to prevent a 
working-man who wishes his children to go to a more 


| select school than others and is willing to pay for it, 


"The veteran Victorian, Mr. Frederick Harrison, com- _ 
plains in his ‘‘Obiter Scripta’’ in the Fortnightly | . 
| theorists, and droves of half-educated, self-satisfied, 
| pert sciolists are turned loose upon the world. It és 


Review of the rough and loud manners of the young 
woman of the present day. The rudeness of these 
young brutes in petticoats is indeed appalling, and we 
are thankful to see that men are coming back by 
degrees—we suppose returned from the Front for phy- 
sical weakness—to the lifts and in some City offices. 
Loud humming, flirtations with any boy that happens 
to be near, preening, patting of the headgear, looking 
in any bit of glass at hand, are the commonest offences 
of these budding viragoes. But, indeed, the manners 


of everybody, young and old, male and female, whose | 


business it is to serve other people, are studiously 
uncivil, such as were only to be met before the war in 
Canada and the United States. 


incapable of organisation, they would combine against 
the extortionate wages demanded by incompetent 
domestic servants, and against the insolence of taxi- 
drivers when not ove: pa‘d. 


One of Lord Beaverbrook’s chief qualifications, Mr. 
Lloyd George told us, for the Chancellorship of the 
Duchy is that he is a producer of patriotic films on the 
cinema. If these arc the qualifications for a peerage 
and a Government appointment, why have Mr. Cochrane 
and Mr. Oswald Stoll been overlooked? With regard to 
Lord Northcliffe, we should have thought some 
acquaintance with the languages of Europe was neces- 
sary for a propagandist. We doubt whether Lord 
Northcliffe knows the difference between a Ruthenian 
and a Slovak, and from the fact that he told the editor 
of the Matin that Lord Lansdowne ‘‘a perdu contréle 
de lui méme’’ we suspect that his French is of Fleet 
Street, Fleety. It is quite clear that a new type of 


statesman is coming to the front, and we cannot under- 
stand how the obvious claims of Mr. Gordon Selfridge 
to an ‘earldom have been so long ignored. 


Democracy breeds bad | 


nd if those who pay for services were not | auraci n 
SORES, BONIS pay | upon the reduction in the productive power of the 


from doing what he wants. But the object of the 
Socialists is to drag everybody down to the same level, 
and we see some of the results in the Colonies and the 
United States. You get a general deterioration of 
manners, and a monotonous mediocrity of accomplish- 
ment. The young of both sexes are standardised by 


| not their elementary and secondary schools that have 


made the Germans so powerful, but their discipline anc 
habit of subordination. Our educational fanatics 
propose to imitate one part of the German system, but 
they scornfully ignore the necessity of teaching th: 
most valuable lessons of all, those of self-sacrifice and 
obedience. 

~ Education has as many and as violent fanatics as 
religion : in a short time we shall be asking of educa- 
tion, as the Romans asked of religion, tantum potuit 
suadere malorum? We know that it is in vain to appeal 
to fanatics on the question of cost. But we may 
appeal to the manufacturers and business men to reflect 


country that will certainly ensue upon the attendance 
of all children between the ages of 15 and 18 for one 
hour a day in continuation schools. | What sort ot 
attention will be given by these younger persons either 
to their school lesson or to the work from which they 
are withdrawn under these conditions? Apart from 
the fact that the one hour will probably mean two o- 
three hours, countifig the time for going and return- 
ing, the concentration of mind necessary for eithe” 
manual or mental work will be hopelessly distracted bv 
these mid-day peregrinations. Seeing that this nation 
is about to enter upon an era of competition in pro- 
duction, such as it has never known before, this is no 
light matter. 

And when it comes to adding to the taxes of the 
already overburdened professional and rentier classes 
to provide nurseries, holiday and school camps, playing 
fields, swimming baths, and physical training gener- 
ally, are we not going too far? We recollect that in 
Plato’s Republic (imitated by Swift), as soon as the 
tiresome preliminary of birth was over, the children 
were snatched from the mothers, and hurried off to 
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State nurseries, where they never saw their parents 
again. Plato regarded the relations between parents 
and children as bad for both: bad for the parents 
because the care of offspring interfered with .the 
philosophic life; bad for the children, because the 

rents either spoiled or bullied them. Are our 
Socialists really prepared to push their State inter- 
ference to Platonic conclusions, and destroy the 
family? If so, they must adopt the State regulation 
of marriage, which would please the Malthusians and 
the Eugenists, but would not, we imagine, secure the 
support of universal suffrage. Of course Mr. Fisher 
denies that the Bill will suppress individuality; but 
we ask him to look across the Atlantic at a society 
where all the young of all classes attend the same 
schools.. Is there not a monotony about the American 
pattern of civilisation? Is it disputable that in propor- 
tion to its wealth and population the United States 
have produced astonishingly few individuals of genius, 
or even of distinction, except perhaps in mechanical 
science ? 

Mr. Fisher asks whether the existing system of 
elementary education is adequate or satisfactory? 
It is not, but that is because the children are not taught 
the right things. The future wives and mothers are not 
taught to sew, to wash, or to cook, but to play the 
piano and mould plaster casts. We read the other 
day a very clever, if somewhat extravagant, book by 
Lord Harberton* in which the writer does seriously 
contend that wisdom is to be found, not in books, but 
in men who work, and he earnestly asks whether books 
and learning have not been over-rated as means of 
making people wiser and better. By the law of 
England it has been established, says Lord Harberton, 
that ‘‘ Not to know where Blenheim is, and who won 
it, is ignorance: but not to know how to repair a 
pneumatic tyre, or mend a gas pipe, is not ignorance.”’’ 
There is some truth in this, and more in the following 
passage: ‘‘ Not allowed to help his own family, for- 
bidden to work for money, hounded into school, 
messed about medically, pryed upon and manufactured 
to order, the unfortunate child sees in himself a sad 
domestic problem from five to fourteen; and, as 
Bernard Shaw more or less says, the sad domestic 
problem, of five to fourteen, retaliates by regarding 
himself as a serious social problem from fourteen to 
death.’’ Discontent with ‘‘ Society ’’ and a brooding 
self-consciousness are too often the moods stereotyped 
by State Education, good stuff for the Revolutionist to 
work upon. Lord Harberton disbelieves in all books, 
and he is entitled to say so, for he has apparently read 
all the books that ever were written. We do not go 
so far as our noble author, who thinks that the gentle- 
man’s opportunity has now arrived to make his fortune 
by manual labour. But there is bound to be a reaction 
against State patronage and parentage. As one of the 
characters in Bernard Shaw’s play observes: ‘‘ I do 
say that the time has come for sane, healthy, unpre- 
tending men like me to make a stand against this 
conspiracy of the writing and talking and artistic lot 
to put us in the back row. It isn’t a fact that we are 
inferior to them. We run the country for them; and 
all the thanks we get is to be told we’re Philistines and 
vulgar tradesmen and sordid city men and so forth. 
The time has come to put a stop to their nonsense.”’ 
Mr. Fisher’s Bill is, like every measure now intro- 
duced, socialistic and in a sense revolutionary. It 
improves the existing system in some respects and will 
of course be passed. But it ought to have been 
reserved for the judgment of the new electorate, and 
we shall be surprised if it does not arouse an opposi- 
tion, which will make itself felt at the next election. 


**How to Lengthen Onr Ears.’ by Viscount Harberton. 
London, C. W. Daniel, Ltd. 1917. 


AUTOLYCUS IN DOWNING STREET. 


UTOLYCUS, it will be remembered, cried, ‘‘ My 
traffic is sheets,’’ and sang of ‘‘the sow-skin 
budget.’’ Less idyllic, but not less industrious in 
advertisement, though the ‘‘ sheets’’ are of paper, 
Downing Street has added the office of pediar to its. 
manifold occupations and business and, as such, its 
**name,’’ too, must be ‘‘ put in the book of virtue.’’ 
‘*T will advertise thee what this people will do,’’ is a 
sentence from the Book of Numbers. The Jews were 
debarred from depicting the human form, so it would 
have been impossible for them to perpetrate the 
absurdities and crudities which the Government has 
thought fit to inflict on the Community for the praise- 
worthy purpose of recommending War s. 
Whether patriotism really needs the stimulus of a 
publicity by pictures is a moot point which we will not 
stay to discuss. We should have thought that in 
quietness and confidence might have been our strength 
—confidence in our leaders and resources as well as 
our cause—rather than in the methods of advertising 
touts. But if ‘‘ Democracy ”’ requires the transatlantic 
trumpet to stir its sloth, at least the art employed—for 
there is an art of advertisement—should be calculated 
to attain its end; it should bear some relation to psy- 
chology and, if possible—for the Nation is at stake—to 
dignity. Something of the spirit of the finest Punch 
cartoons should have been pressed into service, and 
real artists—as it may be gratefully owned has been 
sometimes the case with ‘‘ posters ’’—should have been 
chosen to bring home the lessons of duty and sacrifice. 
But what do we see illustrated in every newspaper, and 
with ‘‘ damnable iteration,’’ as the triumph of state- 
advertisement in this direction, a triumph duly ac- 
claimed by Northcliffeian connoisseurship? Not long 
ago we were confronted by the image of a burglarious- 
looking individual, meant, we suppose, for the Prime 
Minister, with an eye pointed at us like a revolver. 
He adjured us to consult our glass of a morning and 
to say, our hand on our heart, whether we could call 
ourselves patriotic. Were we, on our conscience, 
buying weekly War Bonds or War Saving Certificates 
in adequate profusion? And if not—well, our last state 
would be worse than our first. The glare of the man 
thus presumed to embody Great Britain reminded us 
forcibly of ‘‘ It’s your money we want,’’ and the whole 
tone brought back the blatant insistence which used to 
threaten us with the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Recently we have seen even worse types, alternately 
reminiscent of Low Finance and of Golders Green. 
There was an awful thing headed ‘‘ Business Men's 
Week,’’ in which a conclave of what looked like 
company-combiners or Press-Bureau-crats appeared to 
be concocting a conscription of wealth in postures so 
uneasy, and with a concentration at once so fixed and 
perplexed, as to suggest a troubled conscience. 
There was another fearsome thing wherein a limp 
family of suburban pacifists seemed almost hysterically 
entranced at the prospect of the best (international) 
security in the world—while underneath, in the form, 
as it were, of a seal, dangled a miniature medallion of 
a forbidding countenance with furrowed brows and a 
chin resting (as Macaulay’s poet—Montgomery’s did) 
on his financial forefinger, to re-emphasise the por- 
tentous moral of that tremendous freemasonry known 
as ‘‘ Business Man’s Week.”’ It conveyed, much as 
we abhor punning, the. distinct impression that ‘‘ the 
Business Man’s weak,’’ and so did the stucco family. 
Earlier again this same group of domestic milksops 
was to be found straggling on some rickety rocks. A 
sun shaped like a pitchfork illumined a sea which 
resembled an ill-drawn music-score. The mild father, 
stripped to the shirt and with floating collars, held up 
his bright young hopeful, and the mother’s hair, 
worthy of ‘‘Mrs. Allen,’ streamed in the wind. 
Earlier still the selfsame couple apparently were to be 
viewed, sitting on a sort of balcgny to watch the 
“ after-the-war’’ pageant, and clasping a War- 
Savings Certificate with a pathos eloquent of ballad- 
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concerts. And we were bidden to reflect how we 
should feel, certificateless, when our boy came home. 
The last addition to the gallery is a variant on the 
same theme. A smaller picture shows some garden- 
settlement homestead by which an almost invisible 
child trundles his hoop watched by fresh (almost more 
invisible) parents: ‘‘ And there,’’ runs the legend, 
** When HE comes back again, your savings will help 
to create the Happy Home for which his heart yearns 
so. He is worth saving for and you know it. Will 
you do it?’’ The superscription adds ‘‘Let the 
Happy Home—your dream of years come true.’’ We 
presume that the person to be saved for is the almost 
invisible father, but the whole surely is of the ‘‘ His 
Master’s Voice”’ description, though we must be 
grateful that the Government admits the possibility of 
homes at all in the glad hereafter. As for history, the 
Queen Elizabeth procession over the Exchange has 
already been noticed in these columns. The mouths 
and eyes of the Trafalgar Square lions twinkle with 
coloured lights while Nelson proudly surveys the tanks. 
Is all this an appeal to the proletariat who have not 
come forward with proportionate alacrity? How does 
all this keep the national resolve and endeavour, so 
prominent and ungrudging? How can it strengthen 
the sturdy national tradition? Does a single soul con- 
tribute a single sou that they would not have contri- 
buted without the expense that forms a fraction of the 
4270,000 a day for sundries that figure in the returns? 
What is the good of telling us what we all know in a 
way that few of us relish, or of bidding us be men in 
this tremolo treble? Does not patriotism blush for 
such patronage? Does it not disdain to be treated like 
a gramaphone or a pianola? Who likes to be hectored 
in a whimper? 

Surely there is a more excellent way. There are 
scenes in history past and present, heroisms at the 
front by sea and land, and emblems of them that should 
shame the laggards. There is music and spectacle 
that would strike the imagination far more poignantly 
than reams of these puling puffs. Above all there 
should be the inspiration of loyal leadership, kindling 
and enkindled, loving and beloved. All these would 
work more than the trivialities which may be summed 
up by a quotation from ‘‘ Pericles,’’ where a certain 
character exclaims, ‘‘ When nature framed this piece 
she meant thee a good turn; therefore say what a 
paragon she is,, and thou hast the harvest of thy own 
report.’? The shirkers are the wastrels and rare 
indeed are these among the bourgeoisie who need no 
repentance. Those who do might respond far more to 
the speculative inducements of premium bonds. But 
the fact is that the things of the spirit are not wares 
which commercial advertisements of cures and catches 
can circulate with success. The idols of the shrine are 
not those of the market-place. ‘‘ The whole world is 
called up to be taxed.’’ In future let the Government see 
to it that faith and honour form the summons. Let 
vibrant opinion shame selfishness and ensure safety by 
exalting both to the supremeness of the occasion. 


_NORWICH SHAWLS. 


HAT subconscious memory is. recalled by the 
Paisley coat lately so fashionable, with its 
pomegranate pattern and coloured fringe, its Persian 
splendour and intricate traceries? Yes. It comes back 
to me. My grandmother’s Norwich shawls. 

There she is in the garden that looked down over 
the Valley of the Yare, the view we know from Stark’s 
picture in the National Gallery; a figure of the 
Victorian. Golden Age, cutting roses with scissors 
attached to a ribbon at her side, and thrown across her 
shoulders. a Norwich shawl twinkling in the sunlight. 
There she is—gentle modest .womanliness itself as we 


then understood that gracious quality, long lost in. 


these days of the face powder and transparent stock-. 
ings, without which no self-respecting female _ticket- 
collector at a railway station is properly displayed. 
In those days shawls and lace were as family jewels, 


heirlooms to be enjoyed for their own beauty as well 
as for the adornment lent by workmanship and colour, 
and ultimately to be bequeathed by will. 

What manner of folks were the weavers who 
wrought fabrics that were alive with all the magic of 
the East? Of mixed pedigree, truly. Flemish weavers 
came over in the train of the Conqueror and settled 
in Norwich, when it was little more than a herring. 
fishing village; Dutch weavers settled at Worstead 
near by, under Henry I—Porson, the illustrious Gre- 
cian, was sprung from their stock; and, when Norwich 
was made a staple town in 1336, she attracted 
Strangers from all parts of Western Europe—some to 
settle, some only to exchange their goods for local 
productions. The Guild of Telarii* or tapestry weavers, 
records of which still exist in the Pipe Rolls at West- 
minster, was started in 1344; they are mentioned as 
a regular craft as late as 1771. Chaucer, a King’s 
Lynn man, knew the importance of these Strangers, 
and his merchant of the ‘‘ Flaundrish beaver hat” 
desires above all things the keeping open of the seas 
between Middlesburgh and Orwell, and thereby dates 
the composition of the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales to the four years, 1384-88, during which the 
wool-staple was moved from Calais to Middleburgh. 
But the great migrations came in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when French Protestants fled to Norwich under 
the fear of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, as did 
Walloons from Flanders to escape the tyranny of 
Philip and Alva. These Walloons were permitted to 
worship in Blackfriars Hall, and did so till recently. 
They set Norwich folk a-weaving of bayes, sayes, 
camlets, and other light stuffs, and taught them the 
raying and flowering of fabrics that had formed their 
staple trade. But the great silken days of prosperity 
came to East Anglia with the alien Protestants who 
fled from Tours and Lyons at the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, when lute-strings, brocades, satins, 
Paduasoys, Bombazines, velvets, and watered tabinets 
kept the city looms busy, and Norwich crape, 
ordained for Court mourning by the local patriotism 
of Squire Robin of Houghton, was to be found in every 
silk-mercer and shawlman’s shop in London, an act 
for which generations of weavers had cause to 
bless the name of Robert Walpole. 

The opening years of the nineteenth century saw 
the introduction of the lovely but costly ‘‘ fill-over”’ 
shawl, with its silken fibres twisted to obtain the shot 
effect—a fabric which, with its Persico-Indian pattern- 
ing rendered yet more radiant by the constantly chang- 
ing and varying colour, might make a robe for any 
fairy-tale princess. Such is its loveliness that a scarf 
made last year, measuring two yards long and a yard 
wide, passes through a wedding ring, and will lie in a 
child’s small fist; and yet the continued manufacture 
of the silk is unknown to-day save to the happy few. 
One shawl there is, yet in use, which was woven by 
hand at the Great Exhibition, where the Queen stood 
by the workman to watch him at his craft; and it is 
still recited that ‘‘he received from his master a 
diamond ring for his skill, besides being well paid for 
his work.’’ Shot with peacock colours on one side, 
this shawl glows sombre and brilliant by turns, the 
reverse side being as rich in its quality as in its ground- 
colour of intensest black . 

The hand looms go on to-day, the tire-boy (tirer—to 
draw) still stands beside the weaver to draw his twisted 
threads; the clank is still heard in the garrets of the 
Ancient City, for the craft has never been lost in certain 
families; and those who know still buy, as King 
Edward VII. bought, these long-descended and slowly 
wrought and imperishable silken gems. 

How magical the attraction of these shawls. To the 
old because they recall those that are now long gone, 
sweet-featured, quiet of voice and movement; to the 
middle-aged because those who are still with them have 
spoken of earlier days; to the young because history 
lies behind the weaving, and imagination, if they will, 

*See “Old Guilds of England,” by Fredk. Armitage. 
(Weare and Co.) 6s. An interesting little book about an 
interesting phase of English life in the olden time. 
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can conjure up days of childhood, that period remoter 
for all of us than mere book-history, and because it is 
the right and privilege of the young to know more of 
that past than lies in the pages of Trollope or in the 
drawings of Leech. 

John Sell Cotman, Old Crome, Stark—all were 
sprung of Norwich drapers, dyers or weavers. It was 
from such surroundings that they learnt the secret of 
colour, the appeal of composition, and the hard but 
saving truth of honest craftsmanship. And the 
Norwich School excelled in all three. Many a time did 
“crazy John’’ Cotman, inheritor of not a little of his 
greater father’s genius, drape a fill-over’’ shawl 
and throw it across a table, place upon it a Lambeth 
sack-pot, a blue and white Delft jar, a cock pheasant 
with, breast to match the shawl, and a piece of old 
armour, and paint the melody in water-colour. 

What tales could the old master weavers tell—tales 
of opulence, as their noble Georgian houses testify, 
when Norwich looms sent abroad their costly wares in 
the argosies of the East India Company, their bright 
stuffs to the Cossacks of the Ukraine, their silks to all 
the Courts of Europe, their fine cotton goods to the 
ends of the earth. Then came the tragedy of falling 
demand, when the poor working weavers and their 
households starved on an uncertain seven shillings 
weekly, when prices were up and trade was down; the 
black years after Waterloo and the introduction of 
machinery, and the handicap of distance from the 
coalfields, made the craftsmen sullen and desperate. 
This was followed ultimately by new hopes, and then 
better conditions and rising wages. Through it all 
survived that honest workmanship that made the Nor- 
wich shawl what it was, and is. Had not the weavers 
even of Tudor days appointed their scalers to see that 
nothing of imperfect weave should leave the city, that 
for lesser imperfections the man guilty of carelessness 
should be mulcted in a heavy fine, for faults unpardon- 
able be convicted of ‘‘ disgrace ’’—i.e., of gross dis- 
honesty and sentenced to have his fabric incontinently 
torn in twain? Were not such men fit companions for 
the sturdy Walloons and sober French Puritans that 
were to leave so many traces in the blood and on the 
names of the people of the Ancient City and her out- 
lying towns and villages? 

A Norwich shawl is as gay as one of the rugs with 
Eastern patternings with which the maidens of Homer 
prepared the stranger’s couch, in the palace vestibule, 
or as that robe which Attic ladies wove yearly for 
Athene. Like those rugs and robes it was woven at 
the loom—only by man, not woman; and the attend- 
ant-boy—not slave maiden—stood at the weaver’s side 
to twist the threads and hand the shuttle. Like them 
it is the symbol of warmth and reverence; its folds, 
like theirs, would befit a goddess, or one who, like 
Odysseus, when refreshed in the palace of Alcinous, 
seemed to be the son of Zeus. To the patternings and 
fineness of the goat’s hair shawls such as Colonel 
Newcome gave the ladies of his family, or those the 
Queen chose as wedding presents for her friends, they 
added that mystery of opal flashes, of fairy lightness, 
which only silk can hold and craftsmanship reveal. 

But not only for their antiquarian interest are they 
to be treasured, not for the beauty of their shimmering 
folds, not for the love of city, that strongest patriotism, 
which is woven into their threads, but also for their 
fragrant memories—their gift of calling up the past. 
I go to the camphor-wood chest, dated the year of the 
Armada and inlaid with coloured woods to picture 
forth the Palace of Nonsuch; it stood in days long past 
at the head of the stairs at home, and, lifting its heavy 
lid, I smell once more the scent of the camphor, the 
cloves, the lavender in which my mother laid her 
shawls in years gone by, perfumes and shawls still 
kept for memory’s sake. In one of these same shawls 
—that one with the peacock border on a black surface 
shot with dusky red—she held me up, a child, to see 
Sir Henry Stracey and Lady Diana Huddleston drive 
by in a coach-and-four during that famous election in 
the early ’seventies, when Lady Diana earned her name 


of Cooshie Di by giving the voters’ children cooshies 
(sweets), a word that has since the outbreak of war 
became part of the English language. The smell of 
camphor brings back in a moment my entry into 
politics. 

This shawl, its centre, red, shot with green, 
when thrown over the back of my mother’s 
chair was an unfailing lure for a story of Southern 
Spain whenever Mr. Borrow called to see us. Reader, 
if you possess a Norwich silk shawl, sweet with 
memory and glorious of colour, treasure its com- 
panionship, for its friendship is worth having. 


SHAKESPEARE’S DEBT TO THE FOREIGNER. 


T has been said of Gray’s Elegy that it is more than 
a meditation in a country churchyard; it is the 
country churchyard itself. With even more truth it 
may be said of Shakespeare’s plays and poems that 
they are England herself—that Gloriana of all great 
lands who has taken what she wished from the most 
intelligent foreigners, and so breathed her spirit into 
all these heroical pilferings that have become part 
of her majestical self. So it followed, naturally and 
necessarily, that Shakespeare would conquer Germany 
in due season as a splendid omen of the day when the 
scientific savages who inhabit it will admit themselves 
defeated by Shakespeare’s subjects (including, of 
course, the Americans). Indeed, it is the foreigner’s 
debt to Shakespeare which should engage our atten- 
tion rather than Shakespears’s debt to the foreigner. 
Mr. Bagot has been lecturing on Shakespeare’s debt 
to Italy, and his lecture is sure to have been a fine, 
critical gesture, a courtesy that suits the spirit of the 
times. For all that, the Italian critic who requites 
courtesy with courtesy by lecturing on his country’s 
debt to Shakespeare will have the larger and easier 
task. For it is to the English poet—to poetical Eng- 
land, that is—that Verona, for example, owed her fame 
all over the world as the home of all young and beauti- 
ful and ill-starred lovers, the very holy of holies of 
human passion. The Enlightenment came from Italy 
in a flood of light and delight which illumined the whole 
Western world, even breaking in waves of radiance 
against the forest-wall behind which lurked the German 
barbarian, the very same that Julius Cesar knew and 
so accurately anatomised. But this incoming of a new 
spiritual dawn was focussed in Shakespeare as in a 
crystal and thence refracted in colours of an amazing 
beauty, a piercing brightness, for which there are no 
names in any lexicon as yet. 

Yet Shakespeare, no doubt, owed a debt to the Italian 
literature which was so fashionable in his times—as 
fashionable, to compare lesser with greater things, as 
French farces have been with English playwrights, who 
affect scenes chiefly consisting of doors and action that 
is an autumnal scattering of telegram leaves or a 
machine-gun fire of telephone calls (it will be an electric 
storm of wireless messages after the war!). The Eliza- 
bethan dramatist, in theory, took for the stuff of his 
romance in action the whole universe, past, present, 
and future. As Heywood proclaims in a prologue 
which, be it confessed, has a touch of the super-omni- 
vorousness of Kultur cataloguing its future con- 
quests :— 


The gods themselves we have brought down to the 


stage, 
And figured them in planets; made even hell 
Deliver up the Furies, by no spell 
Saving the Muses’ rapture. Further we 
Have trafficked by their help; no history 
We have left unrifled, our pens have been dipped 
As well in opening each hid manuscript 
As tracts more vulgar, whether read or sung 
In our domestic, or more foreign tongue. 


And so on—down to the centre and up to the Primum 
Mobile above. It does not go quite so far, after all, 
as the German professor who brings the deity down to 
his own plane, and adds to the undivined attributes a 
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vast porcelain pipe, a Gothic beard, and the beer- 


manners of which the Alsatian humorist made such 
In his work, however, the Elizabethan dra- 


good fun. 
matist was a practical man; he chose a plot from some 
familiar story which would give those who attended 
his play the chance of posing as intelligent anticipators 
in the ears of little-versed companions. Moreover, 
every dramatist knows that the average playgoer (who 
puts up the money) does not like to kept in the dark 
or too poignantly surprised; and the Elizabethans, who 
were the laziest and speediest writers the world has 
ever wondered at, found it the simplest plan to use the 
dry bones of some well-known story. Were they prac- 
tising to-day, they would annex the plots of Mr. 


Garvice, Miss Dell, Mr. Hall Caine, and Miss Marie | 
| We quite understand the kind of dilemma they were 


Corelli (is she part of Shakespeare’s debt to Italy ?). 
Indeed, but for copyright difficulties, our modern prac- 
titioners would steal: from the ‘‘ best sellers ’’ in the 
great industry of canned fiction. Mr. Shaw is like an 
Elizabethan in this respect—writing for customers that 
like to think themselves philosophic, he has purveyed 
peptonised Nietzsche and predigested Schopenhauer 
with singular success. So successfully, in fact, that he 
has even deceived the Germans into accepting it all as 
an original contribution to philosophy presented in 
action. 

The tale of Shakespeare’s borrowings from Italian 
romances has been too often told to require repetition 
here. Bandello was a constantly-rifled treasury. He 
is intolerable to a fastidious critic; though his coarse- 
ness, his realistic sensuousness, his uncouthness—his 
style that has none of the architectural quality of all 
classic Italian prose—are interesting as being inherited 
from the dark and petrous age, thronged with stupen- 
dous personalities, which was hidden by the dazzle of 
the enlightenment from the Elizabethans, and even to- 
day, when that dawn has come to evening, is half 
occluded. He painted lusty lovers and robust haters 
who stuck at nothing to wreak their passion on a victim 
or secure a spectacular vengeance. He was, there- 
fore, a godsend to the Elizabethan in a hurry, as 
Shakespeare always was, for so wise a man must have 
set the art of living above all other arts. How they re- 
joiced over each of Bandello’s very beautiful vendettas ; 
reaching a climax in the ‘‘ notable new Italianisme ’’ of 
Nash, in which the victim of long-premeditated ven- 
geance is made to sign a deed giving his soul to the 
Devil, on condition that his life is spared, and is then 
shot in the throat so that he cannot withdraw the con- 
tract by word of mouth! Everybody who reads the 
criticism of origins knows how Shakespeare honoured 
this merchant of sensations by utilising his wares. 
And, as he clothed each Italianate skeleton in reason- 
able flesh, let us be glad Shakespéare thus saved his 
invaluable time—so that he might ponder more deeply 
the book of life that was wide open for him, and 
crystallise his criticism of living in lines whch have the 
weight of things, the momentum of action, all indeed 
that makes a gem according to the medizval prescrip- 
tion :— 


“‘ Pondus, durities, splendorque colorque perennis.”’ 
Yet it is possible to regret that, when writing his 
historical plays, Shakespeare did not look into the 
medizval authors for plots and personalities. Here 
and there, it is true, he does get the stark truth of the 
Middle Ages. For example, in his presentation of Joan 
of Arc, we have the very verdict, handed down from 
generation to generation of bow-bearing yeomen, of 
English fighting men,-on the witch who broke them 
before they had time to set up their spiked palisades. 
And his hatred of the witch was, no doubt, shared by 
the aristocracy, who, though beaten at jousting by 
French knights, yet knew how to win great battles in 
France by the right use of the archers. Shakespeare 
was on the side of the aristocrats. Bolshevism, he 
knew, would punish civilisation to its own undoing. 
Yet-Caliban controlled was necessary for service; to 


Miranda, the very spirit of aristocracy on its peaceful 
side, Prospero exclaims: ‘‘ We cannot miss him.” 
Coriolanus, indeed, expresses his axiom of statecraft 
when he says that the higher must keep the lower 
classes in the subjection of awe: ‘‘ Which else would 
feed on one another.’’ 


‘* DUDS FOR THE IMPERIAL WAR MUSEUM. 


OT to beat about the bush, the Trustees of the 
Imperial War Museum have put their money 
(presumably from public funds) on the wrong horse so 
far as their acquisition of Mr. Nevinson’s pictures, 
now on view at the Leicester Galleries, is concerned, 


in; investment in modern art is notoriously a tricky 
business. Collectors have to make up their minds on 
which horn they will impale themselves. If, guided 
by their personal and popular taste, they buy popular 
art, it seems pretty certain to turn out badly in the 
end. If on the other hand they get pictures which 
they cannot understand or actively dislike, because 
they are told that such art is bound to boom, they 
renounce present dividends of personal enjoyment in 
the hope of ultimate and profitable justification. This 
element of the incalculable seems to be responsible for 
all the trouble. But in the case of the Imperial War 
Museum surely the trustees have a simpler problem. 
They need but consider coolly what are the functions 
of an official painter of war subjects and what the 
duties of a War Museum. The painter obviously is 
required to place on record for the public and posterity 
such significant aspects of the war as are inexpressible 
by the camera. He is to interpret in pictorial form— 
in colour, design and draughtsmanship, the profounder 
meaning of this vast struggle, as perceived by a 
trained observer of deep-seeing intelligence. More 
especially his function is to interpret and perpetuate, 
so that those who come after shall in some way com- 
prehend, what manner of men they be who fill our 
armies, constructing a faithful type, expressing the 
synthesis of common facts to reveal the character and 
spirit of this time. If in addition he can suggest the 
emotion and atmosphere in which the men’s lives are 
set, if he can miraculously conjure up the rhythm of 
sound and movement and light on a modern battle 
front—all things impossible to a camera, he will have 
justified his appointment and placed posterity under 
endless obligation. 

The duties of Trustees of War Museums in relation 
to pictures, are equally clear: they have to secure for 
permanent utility and inspiration such records as will 
truly interpret and illuminate, and monumentally pre- 
serve the human significance of this war and its pro- 
tagonists. At once we must admit that only great 
artists and thinkers, the Rembrandts and Goyas, 
could be expected to answer these requirements 
liberally. Knowledge of life, and deep understanding 
of significance do not come to the raw young minds of 
artistic Bolsheviks, nor to the sentimentalists of 
popular-heroic paintings. 

Mr. Nevinson’s self-righteous, bumptious preface, 
with its stale diatribes against ‘‘ our loathsome tradi- 
tion-loving Public Schools and our antiquity-stinking 
Universities,’’ and the ‘‘ average Englishman’”’ who ‘“‘is 
not merely suspicious of the new in all intellectual and 
artistic experiment, but is mentally trained to be so 
unsportsmanlike as to try to kill every new endeavour, 
especially if it shows signs of developing future health 
and strength,’’ only too surely indicates a rawness and 
a youth incompatible with true knowledge. He might 
be any Trotsky, spouting about, the Bourgeoisie while 
letting his job slide. His ‘‘Group of Soldiers,’’ bought 
for the War Museum, is a simple crucial test, by which, 
surely, the Trustees might have gone. For there is no 
margin of debatable mystery and incalculable factors 
here. His group either is, or is not, synthetically 


interpretative of the type of men that represent our 
armies, our friends, our sons, our brothers. And what 
does it show us, and what will it show posterity? 
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A crew of hooligans or rather dummy hooligans—they 
have no inward life—curiously reminiscent of those 
semi-idiotic puppets that ventriloquists employ. Are 
these brutalised, half-witted studio properties any more 
faithful or less academic than the bastard-classic type 
of pink-faced hero, preferred at Burlington House? 
The Trustees of the War Museum must have seen 
British soldiers, by now; the Tube between Waterloo 
and Euston is well supplied with them every afternoon. 
With no difficulty at all any observant person could, 
from a carriageful, construct a type and make a 
synthesis of common facts sufficiently true and sig- 
nificant to recognise at once that Mr. Nevinson’s ren- 
dering, destined to be an official record of our armies’ 
quality, is a stupid piece of blague and a crude example 
of so-called ‘‘ Intellectual’’ egotism. If the Trustees 
cannot see this simple matter, if they cannot perceive 
that the best of British manhood is lyingly represented 
and typified by a gang of loutish cretins, let us assure 
them that their blindness will not be regarded as a 
satisfactory excuse for their choice. 


Another aspect of these purchases, less apparent to 
Trustees, perhaps, is the technical inadequacy of the 
pictures. In his self-exuding pharisaic preface, Mr. 
Nevinson confides that he wasted his time at a public 
school. It is more relevant to observe that he has also | 
profited from his intercourse with the Intellectuals’ 
of Paris, London and Milan art circles, with whom, we 
gather, he should be classed. For instead of learning © 
his craft and pursuing the close and continuous study 
of Nature, of which he writes, he has, we fear, been 
worrying about Mr. Nevinson and the “‘ British 
kainophobia’’ and his democratic soul. A pretty 
specimen of his democracy, we may interject, his 
rendering of the British Tommy! It is interesting to 
see what really is Mr. Nevinson’s artistic quality. In 
unguarded moments he relapses into the sort of feeble 
realism native to Burlington House; his realistic skies 
are test cases of his instinctive taste for washy colour 
and weak form. When he is performing his trick of 
angles and triangles, a mechanically easy formula, he 
attempts no colour. But surely the raison d’étre of | 
an official painter, engaged to supplement the camera, | 
should be colour expression and design. The formula , 
employed by Mr. Nevinson to express rhythm does not 
wear well; it has become a settled formula. His last | 
exhibition, when this device was fresher, was far more | 
suggestive in this direction. Perhaps, like all sys- 
tematisations, it has already exhausted itself, or 
perhaps he has too readily become content. However | 
that may be, his rhythm is an ersatz rhythm, too | 
mechanical and academic any longer to suggest true 
movement. 

Lord Beaverbrook found time to give the show his 
blessing, proclaiming that he felt this sort of art in 
his heart, though he could not explain his admiration. | 
The War Museum has acquired several specimens. 
And Mr. Nevinson complains of British sportsmanship 
and kainophobia! We are somewhat reminded of 
that old tale in which everyone conspired to believe 
that their King, though in fact naked, was gorgeously 
apparelled, until some guileless enfant terrible of the 
time cried out, ‘‘Oh, but the King has nothing on’’! 
So the pious scheme dissolved in laughter. We think 
it likely that its promoters felt much as the Trustees of 
the War Museum will feel when the scales fall from 
their eyes and they see that there is nothing after alk 
so wonderful in Mr. Nevinson. 

In the meantime we must apologetically touch on 
the exhibition Mr. Walter Bayes is giving in the 
Leicester Galleries and that of the late Lieutenant Noel 
Simmons’ work at Heal’s. Apologetically because an 
end paragraph is unworthy of their excellent qualities. 
Mr. Bayes’ exhibition is a sound craftsman’s and at its 
best a very charming colourist’s. His less pleasing 
works are less pleasing because they are suffused with 
the purplish hue for which he has a weakness. It is 
as if he looked at Nature darkly through a piece of 
crimson or magenta glass. Among pictures of this 


prevailing tint are hung others of jewel-like, individual | 
colours, as though he had removed his glass. A - 


special cause of his success is the medium he uses, 
which with remarkable simplicity, directness and 
economy, produces effects of exquisite subtlety and 
illumination ; the sky in No. 4 is a striking illustration. 
Of his conspicuous successes one might name Nos. 29, 
6, 8, 41, the background of No. 34, 44 and 50. 

The epitaph to Noel Simmons’ art might be ‘‘ He 
loved sunlight and saw its magic.’’ To him the trans- 
figuring radiance of sunlight was a tangible presence, 
a wonder. Trained as architect and painter, he was 
unusually equipped to translate his thrilled perception 
of the enchantment worked by light. His street scenes 
combine an architect’s inner knowledge of construction 
and a poet’s vision; they are like deep cool wells into 
which a living flood of light has poured, touching to a 
strange significance the facades that it drenches and 
the people caught in it. Of all wonders this sudden 
metamorphosis wrought by sunfight is the greatest; 
an ever-new marvel whereby the dullest, drabbest 
things are suddenly kindled to a high mysterious 
beauty. Noel Simmons’ exhibition also includes fur- 
niture and carpets, finely designed and gaily coloured. 


TOYS. 


Where are the toys we loved so well, 
Those dolls that slumbered on our knee, 
The mimic masks inscrutable, 
The whispered tales we tried to tell, 
Our make-believes of woe and glee; 
The games of chance, the paper crowns, 
The hobby-horses fleet and free, 
The dream-charades, the tinsel gown 
' Wherewith we played at ancientry? 
Where hide their tiny wraiths forgiven— 
And is there room for toys in heaven? 


There sprang a shadow fierce and fell, 

A nurse the children ne’er had known. 
Some named her War, some called her Hell; 
The wide world’s nursery heard her knell, 

The knell of childhood scared and flown. 
She swept our fairy shows away, 

She quenched the wistful firelight’s spell. 
In gyves of iron she bound our play— 

Where are the toys we loved so well, 
The trifles dear, now dim and pale 
In yonder far Elysian Vale? 

WALTER SICHEL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
IS THERE A GOVERNMENT? 


To the Editor of the SarurDay Review. 
Sir,—Your fearless and pointed articles—the one 
headed as above, and the other ‘‘ The Press Gang ’’— 
which have appeared in your last two issues, have 
diagnosed very accurately the appalling manner in 
which this country is at present governed or rather 
mis governed. 

The criticisms of the Duke of Wellington’s Govern- 
ment contained in a pamphlet published in 1830, and 
entitled—‘‘ The Country without a Government, or 
plain questions upon the unhappy state of the present 
administration ’’—are so appropriate to Ministers of 
to-day, that I venture to send you, the following 
pregnant extracts therefrom, feeling sure that they will 
prove of interest to your readers, who will have no 
difficulty in substituting the necessary names of per- 
sons involved :— 

‘‘When we speak of the members of the 
present administration, we, in fact, use, from 
habit, a very unnecessary circumlocution. The 
shorter, as well as the plainer, and by far 
the more accurate expression is, the Duke of 
Wellington. The moment is one requiring 
all the resources of civil wisdom and experience in the 
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acts of Government . it is both just and 
unavoidable to charge him (the Duke) with 
monopolising it, and resolving, as he has pertinaci- 
ously done ever since, to rule alone, to surround his 
throne with cyphers, and to bear*nothing like an 
equal near it. This monopolizing or, it may perhaps 
fairly be called domineering spirit, has been 
especially displayed since the resignation of Mr. 
Huskisson, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Grant, if, 
indeed, it did not occasion that event; and no doubt 
it has been encouraged by the kind of men whom the 
Duke has since had for his colleagues. . . It has 
been also greatly encouraged by the arts of those 
worst of enemies, the parasites of both sexes, by 
whom great men are so apt to be surrounded, and 
who have actually been extravagant enough in their 
fawning, to represent their idol as of himself all- 
sufficient, nay have discovered in him the powers ot 
a politician, and even of a debater. It is said 
the Duke of Wellington will have it all his own way, 
or he will have nothing to do with it. Whence 
arose (for it exists no longer) the notion of the Duke 
of Wellington alone being able to govern the country 
as Prime Minister? It arose from the disunion of 
some parties, now no more—the want of decision of 
some individuals, now little regarded—the dislike 
of office in others, now likely to be overcome—but 
above all from {the want off, what was held neces- 
sary in the late King’s time, namely, a firm man to 
controul him.’’ 

Yesterday’s debate in the House of Commons is but 
another instance of the insincerity of the criticisms 
offered by men sitting on the Front Opposition Bench, 
and also of the servile attitude of the House, as a 
whole, in being bamboozled by a smooth and flattering 
tongue. 

Yours faithfully, 


Humpury OLDCASTLE. 
12th March, 1918. 


DISRAELI ON LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—In the hackneyed passage from ‘Coningsby’ 
about ‘“‘the depository of power’ always being 
“‘unpopular,’’ Disraeli of course forecasted that just 
as the Church through the King had crushed the 
Barons, the King the Church, and the Parliament the 
King, so one day Parliament would be crushed by 
another power. Much later on in the same fascinating 
book, and in a passage less familiar, he indicated, 
while advocating pure monarchy, what that power 
might be:—‘‘ Your House of Commons that has 
absorbed all other powers in the State ’’—Sidonia is 
speaking—‘“‘ will in all probability fall much more 
rapidly than it rose. Public opinion has a more direct, 
a more comprehensive, a more efficient organ for its 
utterances than a body of men sectionally chosen. The 
Printing-press is a political element unknown to 
classical or feudal times. It absorbs in a great degree 
the duties of the Sovereign, the Priest, the Parliament ; 
it controls, it educates, it discusses.’’ But what is the 
moral that Disraeli draws? Does he desire Lord 
Northcliffe regnant? Far from it. ‘‘That public 
opinion, when it acts, would appear in the form of one 
who has no class interests. In an enlightened age the 
Monarch on the Throne, free from the vulgar prejudice 
and the corrupt interests of the subject again becomes 
divine.”” 

Disraeli’s immediate theme was France in the 
forties, and he miscalculated the outlook, for France 
has long been republican. But the Press does not yet 
domineer over France, and Englandis still a Monarchy. 
Is not the spirit of the passage true to-day, and does it 
sanction the divine right of Lord Northcliffe? 


I am truly yours, 
W. S. 


OUR JACOBIN GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Si1r,—The Madrid correspondent of the Times, under 
date March 6th, ascribes the growing Anglophobia 
in Spain to the idea that the Allies, led by Great 
Britain, are the enemies of monarchical institutions 
and fomenters of democratic revolution. Is there no 
excuse for the idea? The Prime Minister, in a letter to 
the British Workers’ League, read at their Hyde 
Park demonstration last May, told them: ‘‘ We are 
fighting for the universal triumph of popular govern. 
ment.”” (Times, May 28th, 1917). He hailed the Russian 
Revolution as ‘‘ the first fruits of the cause for which 
we are at war,’’ and Mr. Balfour, only a few weeks 
ago, told the House of Commons that ‘‘ the Republi- 
can regime has been consistently welcomed in this 
country.’’ (Times, January 17th, 1918). The great 
Labour Congress held last summer, much flattered by 
Downing Street, closed its proceedings with loud 
cheers for the sentiment, ‘‘ We hope there will soon be 
*To Let ’ outside Buckingham Palace.’’ 

Conservative principles are dormant under the present 
regime, but thousands share the disgust and humilia- 
tion which you, sir, have more than once expressed 
for the sending by the House of Commons of a message 
of fulsome congratulation to the revolutionary cut- 
throats of Petrograd, one of whose creatures, mis- 
called a soldier, is said to have kicked the dethroned 
Tsar while he was receiving Holy Communion. It 


is futile to draw distinctions between the Kerensky ° 


and the Trotsky heroes of freedom. The former com- 
mitted nearly as many murders as the latter, and 
imprisoned thousands of men and women for months 
at the mere pleasure of ‘‘ the Russian St. Just.’’ Both 
revolutions had the same background of gross immor- 
ality. 

It is idle to disguise the fact that there would be 
far more union amongst us in prosecuting the war 
to victory if Mr. Lloyd George, dragging Conservative 
‘*leaders’’ after him, had not done his utmost to 
propagate the idea that the aim of the war is the 
universal establishment of republicanism, open or 
veiled. A similar offer to oppressed democracies, es- 
pecially the British, was made by the French Jacobins, 
and afterwards, when undertaking the invasion of this 
country, by Napoleon. 

Your obedient servant, 
HISTORIAN. 
Vicar’s House, Branksome Park. 


THE DOMINIONS OF DEMOCRACY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revisw. 


S1r,—I have just read with interest the article in a 
recent issue of the Saturpay Review entitled ‘‘ The 
Fashion of Democracy.’’ I agree with most of the ideas 
expressed in that article. In Canada and in the other 
overseas Dominions the formule of democracy and 
popular government have been overworked. People 
are getting mistrustful of these claims and recent 
events in the world’s history increase that mistrust. 

It has not passed unnoticed that certain British 
Statesmen openly favoured the Russian Revolution, and 
predicted that the success of that Revolution would 
amount to a great triumph for the Allied Cause. 

I have observed not only in Canada, but in the other 
Dominions, that the people do not want less con- 
centration of power in the Crown, but rather more. 
It is a fact that the Crown is the bond which binds 
them together. They have no reverence for popular 
government, and they have little respect for Parlia- 
ment, whether that Parliament sits in London or in 
their own Capitals. 


It has been borne in upon my mind quite strongly, 
especially in Canada, that so far as the people of 
these Dominions are concerned, Statesmen who profess 
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to believe in Democracy as the best guarantee of 
righteousness, are by no means sure of a large 
following. 
Very truly yours, 
E. B. Gorpon. 
The University Museum, Philadelphia, 
January 23rd, 1918. 


THE HOUSE OF MERLINS. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw. 


Sir,—The excellent letter of Dr. Gosset, in your 
jssue of the oth instant, is deserving of the enthusiastic 
support of all ‘‘ Men,’’ and is as timely as it is patriotic. 
Since a servile House of Lords, and a degraded House 
of Commons have so gratuitously, and without the 
sanction of the Electorate of this country, bolstered up 
the cause of Feminism, it is up to all men to bestir 
themselves, as it is quite evident that the granting of 
woman suffrage must lead to the advent of women in 
Parliament, unless such a fatal blow to man’s pre- 
rogative is made impossible by the male electorate of 
this country. But action is needed at once, and I hope 
that Mr. Gosset will shortly call a meeting of sympa- 
thisers at as early a date as possible. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. James. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—As an Englishwoman who has lived in a 
country where women have exercised their voting 
power for several years (i.e., Australia), I am disgusted 
that an ‘‘ Englishman ’’ should express such views as 
those under the heading, ‘‘Wanted: A Man’s 
League, etc.’’ My experience is that the majority of 
women are anxious to run side by side with men in 
their efforts to better conditions generally. Men have 
been used to ‘‘ laying down the law,’’ and trying to 
exact obedience from women, because their economic 
dependence upon men give the latter ‘‘ power.’’ It is 
time that men should recognise that ‘‘ Motherhood ”’ 
should give womankind equal rights with the man in 
return for the physical suffering nature has imposed 
upon her; and from which he is secure. There are a 
few loud-voiced ‘‘ man haters,’’ but they are very much 
in the minority. Have not women fought with hard- 
ships that have demanded all their courage during this 
war? Arethey not ‘‘enduring’’ untold horrors? Seeing 
with their own eyes their babes murdered? Truly ‘‘A 
Man’s League "’ is very necessary, but let it be com- 
posed of ‘‘men,’’ not weaklings, who are afraid of 
the ‘‘ Women’s Vote.’’ Let it be composed of the men 
who can impose their splendid manhood on the miser- 
able cowards who squeak so loudly that they are afraid 
of women. Thank God, although death has seized so 
many, there are plenty left who are worthy of the 
name of ‘‘ Englishmen.”’ 

PICKETT. 

Pioneer Club, 9, Park Place, St. James’s, S.W. 


‘**WOMEN AT THE BAR.” 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir.—With reference to this subject in last week’s 
issue, I should like to draw the attention of every 
member of the legal profession to the danger of one 
thing, namely, the lawyer-politician. Those men who 
not only practice the Law, but who are also members 
of Parliament, will have to be carefully watched, for 
in many cases they will show themselves ready to allow 
women into the profession in order to get women’s 
votes. Everyone who favours the admittance of women 
must be challenged on this point. The small body of 
men who would like to see women admitted must 
either have an axe of their own to grind, or must have 
a@ most unnatural want of sympathy for their ‘fellow- 
members in a profession which is already over-crowded. 

The men at the top of the profession—who in many 


cases are too self-complacent to care for the rank and 
file—and the lawyer-politicians with their readiness 
to do anything in order to get women’s votes, will 
have to be hewened with eagle eyes. 
Yours faithfully, 
Doucias FisHer. 
14, Thomson Street, Alston House, Dundee. 


BELL LORE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—Your delightful article on Bells opens up a 
long vista of reminiscence in life and letters. Paulinus 
of Nola, in Campania, I believe, is credited with in- 
venting church bells about 400 a.p., but bells of a 
minor sort were hung on the gods of old Greece, their 
meaning and purpose not being clear. We may fairly 
with Lecky the Rationalist recognise Christianity as 
responsible for three noble things—the church bell, 
the organ, and the Gothic cathedral. Perhaps the bell 
as the simplest is the noblest. What country-bred 
child is not touched by its note? Yet he may, like 
Thackeray, when he wrote on ‘ A Peal of Bells,’ remem- 
ber reading his first novel, when he should have been 
listening to the bells. 

Latin, which recognises in the pre-Christian word 
the miniature power of its hand- 
bells, has the forthright vigour and sincerity for bell 
inscriptions. Our own tongue only preserves the un- 
seemly word ‘‘ bellow ’’ from the same source. I recall 
nothing equal in felicity to your ‘‘ Bim-Bom”’ in the 
resounding hexameter of Great Tom. But it conde- 
scends to the vernacular. The motto to Schiller’s poem 
of the bell, ‘‘ Vivos voco, mortuos plango, fulgura 
frango,”’ is truly monumental. 

It is a sure taste, if I may be allowed to say so, that 
quotes Shakespeare rather than the jingle of Poe’s 
Bells. The massive and majestic simplicity of Cowper’s 
‘Toll for the Brave’ touches me much more nearly. 
I am not sure that Tennyson, great artist as he is, 
is quite successful in hitting off the happy sentiment 
of the subject in his lines, 


‘* What sound was dearest in his native dells? 
The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells 
Far, far away.’ 


Your Saxon with bell rights reminds me of Scott's 
story about bells, as a tribute to territorial pride. It 
is, I think, in the notes to ‘The Heart of Midlothian.’ 
A parish beadle in the Isle of Bute, when the kirk bell 
was out of order, mounted the steeple every Sunday 
to imitate it. He began with ‘‘ Bell’’ two or three 
times. Then ‘‘ Bellum! Bellum!’’ was sounded in a 
more urgent manner, and improved in the final peal, 
the ‘‘ringing in,’’ to ‘‘ Bellum, Bellé-lum! Bernera 
and Knockdow’s coming.’’ The great men were nearly 
there; the service was instantly to proceed. 

Bells can certainly be too much of a good thing. 
If, say, all the churches of Norwich rang their sum- 
mons at once, one might regard them as Ulysses did 
the Sirens. At Cambridge perpetual bells were a nuis- 
ance, and made one think of the severest thing said 
about them by a great poet, Keats’s sonnet, ‘‘ Written 
in Disgust of Vulgar Superstition ’’ :— 

“The church bells toll a melancholy round, 
Calling the people to some other prayers, 
Some other gloominess, more dreadful cares, 
More hearkening to the sermon’s horrid sound.”’ 


I am rambling myself even more than a Sunday 
truant should. But I must recall two bell inscriptions 
from Cambridgeshire which illustrate the severely prac- 
tical historian and the Church Militant. One records : 

‘* The five old bells into six was run 
With additional metal near a tun,”’ 
The other—of the eighteenth century of course—ex- 
claims ; 
‘* Prosperity. to the Established Church and death 
to Enthusiasm.” 
Yours faithfully, 
W. H. J. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE FALL OF NICHOLAS II. 

The Last of the Romanofs. By Charles Rivet (Petrograd 
ye gga of the “Temps”. Translated by H. 
O'Grady. Constable, 7s. 6d. net. 

E are not sure that Nicholas II is ‘‘ the last of 

the Romanofs.’’ Nothing seems to us more 

likely than the restoration of the empire, either in the 
person of Nicholas, or of one of his house, or of some 
member of the many princely families of Russia. As 
things are marching at present, what more natural 
than that ‘‘ Willy ’’ should rescue ‘‘ Nicky ’’ from his 

Siberian prison, and, after a light lecture in the Wil- 

helmian style and the signing of an offensive and 

defensive alliance, re-crown the Tsar in his ancient 
capital of Moscow? It is of the greatest importance to 
the Central Empires not to be placed between the 

Republics on the West and the Republics on the East. 

The Emperors may not be able to undo all at once the 

Ukrainian Republic, on which they seem to be making 

war at the moment. But it is more probable that the 

Russians themselves will beg the Emperors to restore 

some form of monarchy as an escape from Bolshevism. 

The actual revolution, like most others, was all over in. 

a week. Street fighting began in Petrograd on the 7th 

March, 1917, and on the 15th March Nicholas had 

signed his abdication, while a few days later he was 

arrested and imprisoned in his own palace of Tsarkoyé- 

Selo. But, of course, the revolution had been foment- 

ing during the previous two years. M. Rivet gives a 

graphic and detailed account of the loathsome story of 

Rasputin’s ascendency over the hysterical and half-mad 

Tsarina, of the sullen apathy of the Tsar and his com- 

plete submission to his wife, of the buffoonery of 

Imperial Ministers like Maklakof, ‘‘ the panther ’’ (as 

the Tsar’s children called him), and the incompetent 

War Minister, Sukhomlinof, of the feebleness of Galit- 

zin, and the treachery and corruption of Stirmer and 

Protopopof. These are names difficult and not neces- 

sary to remember, for they are swept into the dustbin 

of history. The main facts are that the Tsar’s Minis- 
ters, Stirmer and Protopopof, saw in the defeat of 

Germany the defeat of absolute monarchy, and there- 

fore wished for the success of Germany, and took 

measures to ensure the defeat of Russia and incident- 
ally to enrich themselves. The other fact, asserted by 

M. Rivet, and confirmed by the much higher authority 

of Sir George Buchanan, is that the Tsar was abso- 

lutely loyal to the Entente, was the firm friend of 


England and our true Ally, and that he never thought | 
Yet the | 


of making a secret peace with the Kaiser. 
Entente never lifted a finger to save him. We must 
refer our readers to the fascinating pages of M. Rivet’s 
book for the picture, pris sur le vif, of the fall of 


it is by actual actors in the drama, it is very 
valuable history. 

Whilst the revolution was in full swing at Petrograd, 
the troops, even some of the Imperial Guards, siding 
with the mob and firing on the police, the Tsar was at 
Mohilef, the seat of the Russian General Headquarters. 
His courtiers, Potopopof, the Commandant of Palaces, 
Chamberlain, etc., kept back as many of the telegrams 
from the capital as they could, assuring the Tsar that 
it was a mere street riot in course of suppression, and 
the Tsarina kept telegraphing in the same sense. ‘‘ In 
the night of the 14th the commandant of the train 
implored the blind fools who were keeping their master 
shut up to tell the truth. They replied that he was 
asleep and must not be wakened.”’ At last the Imperial 
train started out for the capital. The Tsar’s saloon was 


obliged to put back to Pskof, as the first train, con- 
taining the servants and the suite, was seized by the 
revolutionaries; so the telegram said. Then the Tsar 
was told that it was impossible to get to Tsarkoyé. 
Selo. ‘* Why was I not told all that earlier? What ic 
the good of telling me the truth now that all is over?” 
He then began to weep bitterly, and said, ‘If the 
people wishes it, I will abdicate and go away to Liva- 
dia. If only my wife and children are safe and well,” 
As a result of a two hours’ talk on the telephone 
between General Russky and M. Rodzianko, President 
of the Duma, on March 15th, the Tsar was about to 
telegraph to Rodzianko his decision to abdicate. The 
telegram was not sent, as the news came that a dele- 
gate of the Duma and a member of the Provisional 
Government had started for Pskof. ‘‘ The last Oriental 
potentate in Europe, who shortly before was blindly 
obeyed, who had left his General Headquarters wield- 
ing absolute power, now suddenly, without transition, 
found himself compelled to await in an icy station, on 
a side track, two men,’’ who came for what? ‘ Did 
these two messengers from his people, whom he 
believed to be infinitely loyal to him personally, bring 
him a gleam of hope?’’ Alas, no; they came to re- 
quest his signature to the Act of Abdication. The 
meeting between the Sovereign and the delegates took 
place at ten o’clock at night in the station on March 
15th, 1917. M. Shulgin, one of the delegates, writes: 
‘* As our train stopped at the station of Pskof, one of 
the Emperor’s A.D.C.’s entered our carriage and said, 
‘His Majesty awaits you.’ It was only a few steps to 
the Imperial train. ... I was uncomfortable at having 
to present myself before the Tsar in a lounge suit, 
dirty, with four days’ growth on my face. ... We 
stepped into a saloon compartment very much lighted 
up, upholstered in a light green material. The Court 
Chamberlain and General Narishkin, Lord High 
Steward, were there. The Emperor came in at once. 
He was in the uniform of one of the Caucasian regi- 
ments. His face was as calm as in days before the 
troubles. He shook hands with us, and his manner 
was quite civil. He sat down, and asked us to do so, 
too.’’ Gutchkof, a member of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, then made the Tsar a speech, which, according 
to Shulgin, was quiet and moderate, alluding only to 
the present, and delivered fluently, but without looking 
at the Tsar. It ended by saying that the only way out 
of the situation was the abdication of the monarch in 
favour of his son Alexis, with his brother, the Grand 
Duke Michael, as Regent. ‘‘‘ Yesterday and to-day 
I have thought a great deal, and I have decided to 
abdicate,’ said Nicholas II to us, in a tone he might 
have used to speak of some commonplace matter. 
‘ Until three o’clock to-day I was ready to do so in 


Nicholas II. It is as exciting as a novel, and, told as | favour of my son, but I then felt, and feel now, that I 


| cannot separate myself from him.’”’’ The Tsar and 


the delegates agreed that the abdication should be 
in favour of the Grand Duke Michael, and the Tsar 
retired into the next compartment to sign the Act. 
‘* He came back at about a quarter past eleven, hold- 
ing in his right hand some small sheets of paper,” 
which were telegraph forms, on which was written the 
Act of Abdication, signed by Nicholas in pencil. Two 
days later, March 17th, the Tsar was arrested in his 
saloon on his way to Tsarkoyé-Selo, by a message 
delivered to him by General Alexeief. What followed 
all the world knows. So fell Nicholas II, ruined by 
his wife and a priest—even as James II fell, ruined by 
priests, and as Louis XVI fell, ruined by his wife. 
Eliminate priests and wives, and tyrants would be 
invulnerable. 


i i linter- The “TRIPLEX"' SAFETY GLASS Co., Ltd. 
Windscreens, weases, etc. 1 Albemarie Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE NATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE. 


Britain's Heritage of Science. By Arthur Schuster and 
A. E. Shipley. Illustrated. Constable, 8s. 6d. net. 


ae volume contains a host of biographies of the 

men of science whose inventions and applica- 
tions of research raised this country in the nineteenth 
century to a position above all others. The inventions 
of that century alone are an amazing tribute to the 
fertility and ingenuity of the British mind. In the 
twentieth century, so far as it has gone, an equivalent 
advance has hardly been made. The industrial applica- 
tions of native research have passed into foreign hands, 
and, through slackness, want of foresight, or sheer 
indifference, others have reaped the harvest which was 
sowed at home. The war is supposed to be going to 
change all this; we hope it will, but we have no great 
confidence. 


Darwin has had possibly a wider effect on the 
thought of the world than any recent mind, but Darwin 
was particularly fortunate in having Huxley, an admir- 
able writer, to fight his battles and preach his views. 
If science generally has been slow in gaining recog- 
nition, this is largely due to its expositors, who are apt 
to lack the gift of effective expression. We do not 
know exactly what Dr. Shipley means when he says 
that Michael Foster, the well-known Cambridge 
Professor, ‘“‘like so many men of science, . . . 
wrote the purest English.’’ Is there any such thing, 
since our language takes freely and indifferently from 
many sources? If Dr. Shipley means the best or the 
most effective English, we cannot ascribe that gift to 
many men of science. Darwin wrote a good, plain 
style and nothing more, and his followers, as a rule, 
are but clumsy hands, dealing in superfluities and 
iterations which irritate the reader and add to his diffi- 
culties. The specialist cannot write, and knows all 
about it. The popular writer is fluent and agreeable, 
and knows too little. That is the common irony 
arranged by Providence. As the French epigram says, 
“Tout savant est un peu cadavre.’”’ Mommsen made 
a shrewd remark when he called Renan “‘ a true savant 
in spite of his beautiful style."’ The authors have 
covered their wide field pretty well, and ackowledge 
extensive use of the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ and the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ meri- 
torious publications, indeed, but not sources which 
throw much light on the attractive little details which 
make living pictures of men. We are glad to see such 
occasional revelations as that of Sylvester’s ‘‘ unique 
_ of expressing Heine’s songs in English verse.’’ 

nique, indeed, since, if he is successful, he has done 
More than all the men of letters who have attempted 
an impossible task. The illustrations in the book are 
excellent, and help somewhat to reduce the lack of 
human interest. 


Some pages are devoted to the Royal Society, which 
began well in its first year by commending potato 
planting ‘‘ to alleviate the distress that would accom- 
pany a scarcity of food.’’ The Society has made 
mistakes—it neglected Waterston, Young and Davy— 
and its selections for honours have been widely 
criticised. These things are true equally, perhaps, of 
other representative bodies; but where the Royal 
Society has lost, is, we think, in becoming too exclu- 
sively scientific in the modern and restricted sense of 
the word. It was not so in the nineteenth century and 
earlier, and a wider conception of knowledge would add 
to its influence and usefulness. Pepys, who had no 
scientific training and began to learn the multiplication 
table in his thirtieth year, became F.R.S. three years 
later, and rose to be President. Dr. Shipley explains 
in his agreeable notice of the Diarist the qualities 
which won him the place, the chief of which was, we 
think, a vivid curiosity and enjoyment of new things 
feminding us of Boswell. Dr. Shipley goes on to 
explain that in the twentieth century science is so full 
of its own necessary technical words that it cannot be 
“understanded of the people.’’ That is true to a 


THE SHACKLES 
OF URIC ACID. 


HOW TO KEEP FREE FROM GOUT. 

The reason you are gouty is that your system is either 
too much uric acid, or else it cannot get rid of the normal 
quantity that is being constantly formed as one of the natural 
processes of the human economy. 

Those unaccountable twinges of pain, that little touch of stiff 
ness in your joints, that peculiar sensation of burning and irri- 
tation in your skin, the ‘pins and needles” feeling, and 
sometimes numbness that affects your limbs, you do not usually 
— in your own mind with gout, but nevertheless those 
are the premonitory symptoms indicating the growing impreg- 
nation of the system one acid. 

One of the earliest signs of uric acid excess is indigestion 
attended with persistent headache, restlessness, acidity, flatulence, 
heartburn, and constipation. Insomnia is common, the liver 
becomes sluggish, and you feel pain with tenderness on the 
right side of the body. The appetite is capricious, and 
mental depression and fits of nervous irritability are further 
clear proofs that uric acid is making headway, and that the 
gouty habit is being gradually formed. 

HOW GOUT ADVANCES. 

As time goes on the accumulation of uric acid increases until 
the blood becomes saturated with it, and throws it out in the form 
of solid sharp crystalline atoms on to the surrounding tissue, it 
may be muscle, bone, nerve, or skin. The little particles 
collect until, in the joints, for instance, they form dense concrete- 
like masses, cementing the articulations firmly together. 

The resulting condition is known as chronic rheumatic, or 
chalky gout, or rheumatoid arthritis, and is one of the most 
prevalent forms of gout. In its earlier stages the pain is not 
usually severe, but as the uratic mass increases it causes inflamma- 
tion and tenderness in the joints, with ever-increasing swell- 
ings. The hands and feet are the parts most commonly affected, 
but gradually one joint after another becomes involved, until 
finally scarcely an articulation of the body is free from the 
crippling uratic investment. ‘ 

Gouty rheumatism and lumbago are the effects of the 
deposition of uric acid on and in the muscular tissue. Sciatica 
and neuritis are caused when the sensitive nerve sheaths are 
pierced by the cruelly sharp uratic crystals. Gouty eczema is the 
result of uric acid forcing its way under the skin, and kidney 
stone and gravel are simply concretions of uric acid which 
have formed within the organs. 

HOW TO CHECK IT. 

The discovery of the cause of gouty suffering in uric acid ted 
an old-established firm of manufacturing chemists to make a 
special study of uric acid solvents. The results are embodied 
in Bishop's Varalettes, admitted to be the most powerful uric 
acid solvents and eliminants known. 

Surely it must appeal to the reason of every reader that the 
one and only way to relieve and prevent siocuely outy. suffer- 
ing is to attack the cause of it—uric acid—to br t down and 
drive it completely out of the system. That is the rationale of 
treatment by Bishop’s Varalettes, and explains their suecess in 
remedying the most obstinate cases and all forms of gouty 
suffering. 

As 2 uric acid is driven out of the system by Bishop's 
Varalettes, with equal steps proceeds the subsidence of 
swellings, the reduction of inflammation, the disappearance of 
lameness or stiffness, and the alleviation of pain. The stiffened 
joints become supple, the hardened muscles resume their elas- 
ticity, and the gouty subject finds himself gradually shaking off 
the shackles of uric acid. 

Physicians show their appreciation of and confidence in 
Bishop’s Varalettes by prescribing them daily, and taking them 
personally. They are regarded by gouty sufferers generally as 
the one reliable preventive against recurring outbreaks. Under 
no circumstances can Bishop’s Varalettes produce the slightest 
harmful effects, even in the most delicately constituted systems. 
They are neither depressant nor purgative, and contain no narcotics. 

It would be wisdom on the part of every individual who has. 
reached the age of thirty-five to take a vial of Bishop's Varalettes 
occasionally. Their timely administration will prevent uric acid 
accumulations, and will thus correct the gouty habit. Bishop's 
Varalettes dissolve with sparkling effervescence in any beverage, 
to which, being tasteless, they do not impart any additional 


flavour. 
DIET DOUBTS. 

Gouty sufferers need no longer remain in doubt as to what 
foods are allowable or otherwise in their condition, as in a 
booklet recently published full information is given on this 
important subject. A perusal of it will satisfy the most 
fastidious that he has freely at his disposal a widely varied 
selection of dainty and satisfying foods and beverages with 
which to indulge his palate without in any way increasing the 
gouty tendency or uric acid output. The booklet also deals 
fully and authoritatively with the nature and treatment of uric 
acid disorders generally. 

A copy will be sent post free on application to the sole makers 
of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Limited, manufacturing 
chemists (established 1857), 48, Spelman Street, London, E.1. 
Please ask for Booklet B. 

Bishop's Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 15. 2d., as. 3d., 
and ss. 6d. (25 days’ treatment), or may be had direct from the 
makers. 
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certain extent, but the public has not grasped the 
beginnings yet, which it could get hold of. The account 
of geologists at the end of the book supposes too much 
knowledge. The glacial theory might surely have 
been stated in a few words. What will the average 
reader make of ‘‘the sound healthy tree of Uni- 
formitarianism throwing out many branches, etc.’’? 
We read that ‘‘the majority of the names Lias, Gault, 
Clunch, etc., . . were only names used by local 
workmen for certain kinds of deposit.’ This suggests 
that the workmen played the arbitrary part of Adam 
as namers. The words mentioned are sound English 
with meanings, and ‘‘ Lias ” is old French as well. 
For a reader with some technical knowledge the 
volume should have its attractions. It corrects some 
of the odd decisions of popular fame. Faraday, for 
instance, an admirable lecturer and writer, is well 
known, but Clerk Maxwell hardly at all, though his 
work in electricity has been as fruitful as that of any 
modern. We need not, however, as Dr. Schuster 
remarks following Lord Morley, rank great men as if 
they were competitors in a college examination. There 
are diversities of gifts, as St. Paul knew long since. 
Some dazzle in the present, some pave the way for the 
future, and some teach others. Some alas! in this 
all-devouring war give their lives up when they have 
already made a name in youth, like Henry Moseley. 
What the so-called ‘‘practical’? man—often an 
arrogant and ignorant person—would describe as use- 
less research has often led to great and unexpected 
results. Perkin’s discoveries in coal-tar dyes came out 
of an attempt to make artificial quinine. Perkin’s 
German teacher thought England would become ‘“‘ the 
greatest colour-producing country in the world.’’ It 
didn’t. Will the old story, which we recently set out 
in the matter of electric lighting, be repeated after the 
war? Will our manufacturers prefer to get things 
they can perfectly well make themselves—~say, from 


Japan? 


FICTION IN BRIEF. 


““The Smiths in War Time’* (Lane, 6s.) by Keble Howard, 
traces the adventures of the Smiths of Surbiton under the stress 
of the emotions generated by the progress of the war. The author 
has an assured public for his writing, and this volume will only 
affirm his hold on it. Perhaps Mr. Smith’s adventure with the 
house-agent is the most amusing, but every thing in the book 
is good 

“* Tiger Lily ’’ (Mills and Boon, 6s.) by C. N. and A. M, 
Williamson is a collection of short stories, with the admixture of 
sentiment, adventure and observation which has made these 
writers known over the English-speaking world. These stories 
are nearly all sentimental, and most have a touch of humour, 
and in that respect are good light reading. 

““Green and Gay’ (Lane, 6s.) by Lee Holt is a pleasant story 
of a French hospital near the front, which has a wonderful 
knack, for an English book, of catching the French character, 
Towards the end the scene changes to the Brittany Coast, where 
a situation occurs similar to that suspected in a case now under 
investigation. A mysterious patient, suffering from aphasia and 
loss of memory, provides the love interest. 

“* The Way of the Wind ”’ (Constable, 5s. net) by E. B. Frothing- 
ham is an American story in which a young scapegrace is re- 
deemed and turned into a pillar of society by his love for a 
lady some years older than himself. Out of these somewhat 
unpromising materials a delightful love story is built up. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


A Short History of France (Mary Duclaux). Fisher Unwin. 
tos. 6d. net. 

History of the Ancient Coinage, B.C. 700-300 (Percy Gardner), 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 18s. net. 

Secrets of the Submarine (Marley F. Hay). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Some Problems of Modern Industry (W. L. Hitchens). 
6d. net. 

Take Cover (Ian D. Colvin). 

The Advanced Montessori Method, II. 


Skeffington. 


National Review. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Maria Montessori). 


Heinemann. 12s. 6d. ret. 

The British at Capri, 1806-1808 (Sir Lees Knowles). Lane. 
15s. net. 

The Challenge of the Universe (Rev. Charles F. Shebbeare). 
S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. net. y 

The New Book of Martyrs (George Duhamel). Heinemann. 
5s. net. 

War and Revolution in Russia (John Pollock). | Constable. 


6s. net. 


ROYAL 


EDISWAN 


English Ediswan 
Everything Electrical 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond St. 


OLD ENGLISH 


AND 


CONTINENTAL 
SILVER. 


Specialists in 
SECOND-HAND 
PEARLS and JEWELS. 
BOUGHT, SOLD or VALUED. 
ooo 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262, - 
Telegraph : EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 
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THE GREAT DECISION—No. 3. 


“The. reforming of education is one of ” the 
greatest and noblest designs that can be thought 
on, for by the want thereof the nation perishes.’” 
—JouNn MILTON, 270 years ago. 


A JUST COMPLAINT. 


Every child of the State has just cause to 
complain if, through adverse circumstances, 
his parents are unable to provide him with an 
education which equips him to fight the battle 
of life. 


He has just cause to complain if the State 
does not come to his assistance and give him 
the same opportunities for education as may 
be enjoyed by the child of the rich. 


It is in the highest interest of the State that 
all its citizens should feel themselves capable 
of achieving betterment. No worker can be 
really contented, whatever his wages or the 
conditions of his employment, if he feels that 
this vital instinct has been frustrated in child- 


hood. 


Education should mean the nation’s wise 
development of each citizen’s whole nature. 


It should not only enable a man to improve 
his fortune, but to enlarge his interests. 


It should not only provide the citizen with a 
chance of getting on in the world, but give him 
a more interesting world in which to get on. 


Nearly all our social problems can be traced 
back to ignorance. Almost all the unrest of 
modern times may be traced back to the feeling 
of the individual that his instinct for betterment 
has been frustrated. 


The tremendous industrial rivalries of the 
future demand that we shall have as few social 
problems and as little unrest as possible. 


If we want to succeed in these great rivalries, 
if we want to be a prosperous and a safe nation, 
we must see to it that all our citizens are 
pulling together, and pulling together with no 
feeling of injustice, discontent or frustration at 
the back of their minds. 


Education should give to every child in the 
State a passport to the highest honours of 
State. 


Every child should feel that he has a fair 
chance to be anything he wishes to be, and that 
his success or failure depends only upon 
himself. 


These things are not possible under present 
conditions. 


The new Education Bill will make them 
possible. 


If this Bill is passed every child in the 
country will be provided with an opportunity 
to make the best of himself, both as a worker 


and as a citizen. 


This Bill promises to the Nation not only a 
generation of efficient industrialists, but a 
population of happy and contented citizens. 


He who fights for the passing of this Bill is 
fighting for a better, a happier, and a more 
prosperous Britain. 


This is one of a series of articles upon the 
national necessity for the passage of the Educa- 
tion Bill, providing compulsory whole time 
education until the age of 14 and compulsory 
part time education for some years afterwards. | 
GREAT DECISION.” 
Already published : 
No. 1. Now or Never. 
No. 2. Our Success or Faiture. 
No. 3. A Just Compraint. 
Copies Free on Request to — 
TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO., LTD., 
MANCHESTER. 


For your own sake, your children's sake, your | 
country’s sake, do all vou can to push through 
the Education Bill. Get in touch with your 
M.P. 
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FICTION 
A Marrying Man (G. B. Stern). Nisbet. 6s. net. 
Jamesie (Ethel Sidgwick). Sidgwick and Jackson. §s. net. 
Mary of the Winds (Enedeen). Murray. 6s. net. 


Mr. Cushing and Madamoiselle du Chastel (Frances Rumsey). 


Lane. 6s. 
Robert Shenstone (W. J. Dawson). Lane. 6s. 


The Riddle of the Purple Emperor (Thomas W. and Mary E. 


Hanshew). Simpkin. 
Under One Roof (Mary Cholmondeley). Murray. 4s. 6d. net. 


Where England Sets her Feet (Bernard Capes). Collins. 6s. net. 


MOTOR NOTES. 


Will the British manufacturers realise their position 
before the war is over and lay down their plans to put 
on the market after the war cars of good quality at a 
price to compete with the foreigner? That is the 
question many of us are asking now. Even assuming 
that the present high import duty on cars remains, it 
will still be possible for foreign firms with ambitious 
programmes to undersell the English market at a price 
below the pre-war figure of such vehicles. There always 
has been a huge demand for cars of this class, and there 
is every reason for believing that such a demand will 
materially increase. 

British manufacturers have increased their workshop 
capacity five or six times, and even allowing for high 
wages and greater cost of material than existed before 
the war, they will be able to produce more cheaply than 
then; we should be able to hold our own at a time when 
we are equally well equipped in the matter of our work- 
shops. In the quality and output of aero engines alone 
our motor firms are unsurpassed and their experience 
in this development is invaluable. 

The weak point of the British firms has lain in their 
selling organization. It is not enough to turn out cars 
excellent in design and quality, even at a tempting 
price, unless the public is brought in to buy. 


The Americans and Germans in pre-war days had 
magnificent selling organizations by means of which the 
got in touch with likely buyers in all parts of the world, 
and.used their influence to such good effect that, at all 
events, in the case of the Americans, they practically 
collared our Colonial markets. 

Conservatism and stupidity have been charged 

against our manufacturers, but as the war has shown, 
we can rival the output and quality of any other 
country in engineering. It needs, then, to revolutionise 
methods of selling and to study and notice local con. 
ditions before we can get a substantial share in the 
world-demand which will follow the war. Colonials 
prefer the British car, but in most cases it is unsuitable 
for their roads, and hence they naturally buy vehicles 
which are designed for rough roads and for use on 
tracks where ample clearance is required, and which 
have super-efficient cooling systems and _ perfect 
springing. There is another point also where the 
British manufacturers have failed. and that is in the 
proper supply of spares of all kinds. The Americans 
have fully realized the importance of not keeping their 
customers waiting, and consequently have organized 
this department also. Most Colonial cars are used for 
business purposes, and it is a serious matter if an 
owner is held up for weeks because there is no local 
representative or agent in the district who can supply 
him with spare parts. 
It is now that the British motor manufacturer should 
prepare for the future, as we are informed certain 
Continental firms are doing. He should now be 
planning to maintain that wonderful standard of 
efficiency he has reached to-day—and how better use 
this experience and organization than in an extended 
production of light standardized vehicles adapted for 
the various markets of the world? 


MOTOR CARRIAGE BODIES 


BE SURE AND HAVE YOUR 
POST-WAR CAR FITTED WITH A 
CUNARD BODY.— . 


‘“*The finest example of Coach Building 
the world.’ 


The Cunard Motor & Carriage 


Co., Ltd., 
135, Lower Richmond Road, 
PUTNEY, LONDON, S.W. 


HE return of Peace will 

see the production of the 

Lanchester post-War Car, 
which may be fully relied 
upon to add to the reputation 
of its predecessor of pre-War 
days. It will be a Car of ele- 
gant and distinctive external 
appearance, and unique in 
its infinite refinement. 


Armourer Mills 
Birmingham. 


95 New Bond St., London. 


| 
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‘BRITISH 

Z BUILT 

AERO ENGINES 

: The chief requirement in the air is = 
RELIABILITY 
: NAPIER AERO ENGINES, LIKE = 
: THE FAMOUS NAPIER SIX- : 
: CYLINDER CAR (THE ORIGINAL 4 
: AND PROVED BEST) ARE 

A MANUFACTURED BY A FIRM 

3 WITH OVER A CENTURY’S ENGINEER- 

ING EXPERIENCE BEHIND IT. 

= 

= 

= 

= D. NAPIER & SON, LTD., 

: Works : 14, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

= ACTION, LONDON, 

: LONDON, W. 


Safeguard your Health with 


ef SPASMS, 
KNOWN — PaLPITATION, ON, HYSTERIA. 
is NEURALG 
COUGHS, 
Acts like a charm !.» 4 
COLDS, DIARRHGA, COLIC, ane 


Asthma, GSronohitic. ether bowel! Complaints. 


fer COLLIS BROWNE.” 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3/-, Si 


A REASSURING WORD 


BONUSES 


Apply to the General Manager, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


(Est. 1810) 
63 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, &.C. 2. 
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The Peril Venereal Disease 


"THE Royal Commission on Venereal 

Diseases revealed a terrible story of 
broken homes and broken lives. It showed 
that a large proportion of those attacked are 
innocent wives and children ; that a large 
number of children are yearly thus slain 
before they are born; that of all the blindness 
in the country one-quarter is due to venereal 
disease; that at a conservative estimate some 
28,000 men must be “off the Army strength” 
owing to these causes ; that the number of 
persons who have been infected with syphilis 
alone, acquired or congenital,cannot fall below 
10 per cent. of the whole population in large 
cities; that gonorrhoea is probably the cause 
of 50 per cent. of sterility. These grim facts 


speak for themselves. But amid the tragedy 
revealed one fact stands out like a beacon in 
the night—venereal diseases can be reduced 
to a mere fragment of their present terrible 

roportions. The advance in medical science 
is of such a nature that cures can be effected 
if early treatment is given, and in an over- 
whelming proportion of cases infection can 
be stamped out before the disease develops at 
all. It is mainly ignorance which stands in the 
way, and causes these plagues to be handed 
from one to another down the long tale of 
the generations. If we stand by and watch 
their ravages unchecked, it is mot because 
we are helpless, but because we do not choose 
to help. 


Will you help to stamp it out? 


The position is serious. History shows that 
there is always an aggravation of these diseases 
aftera War. There is grave reason to suppose that the 
present War will be no exception to the rule. 

What can you do to help in this National crisis? 

You can enlighten the ignorant; you can safe- 
guard the innocent; you can help the doctors in 
their efforts; you can “ organise for victory” over 
these deadly plagues. 

All these thi ou can do by supporting the 
National Son for Combating Venereal 
Diseases. 

The. National Council was formed under the 
Presidency of Lord Sydenham of Combe, in order 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Venereal Diseases. 

Leading Physicians and Surgeons are on the 


Executive Board. It has given lectures to over a 
million and a half soldiers; it is showing how 
easily these diseases are contracted; how heavy 
are the penalties ; how dangerous the delay. It is, 
in fact, combating by every means in its power 
that baleful ignorance which is the cause of 
nine-tenths of the suffering which these diseases 
bring. 

But although notable work has been accom- 
plished, very much remains to be done. For over 
four centuries these diseases have ravaged Europe. 
The casualties in Great Britain alone still reach 
scores of thousands a year. It is only by the 
earnest co-operation of every thinking man and 
woman in the land that these plagues can be driven 
out. The National Council therefore invites the 
assistance of all who can give their time or their 
money to fighting these devastating diseases. 


Funds are urgently needed, and by sending your contribution you will be 
directly helping to save the children from death and from blindness; to 
safeguard innocent wives; to help our soldiers; to preserve the national 
well-being. You will be lighting a torch which will shine down the 
generations; you will be dissipating the darkness of suffering and death. 


Large Funds are needed, and it is hoped that those who can will send a 
donation of one hundred guineas. Lesser sums will also be of signal service. 


To the National Council for Combating Venereal ices 


AVENUE CHAMBERS, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.GC. 1. 


Vice-President : THE BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 
General Secretary: Mrs. A.C. Gorto, O.B.E. 


’ ‘on, Treasurer: MAJOR DARWIN. 
ferved subscriptions 
may be sent with- 
Herewith I enclose cheque to the value of 
will be achnow- as { a } in furtherance of the work of the National Couneil. 
ledged by pest and 
in the Press, unless 
the contrary Address 
Treasury Notes | 
4 h ld be vegisteved. Date 
‘*London County and Westminster Bank, Ltd.” 


Cheques should be made payable to Major DARWIN, Hon. Treasurer, and be crossed: 
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IN THE DAYS OF VICTORIA. 


By THOMAS F. PLOWMAN. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Altogether, this is a genial and well-conditioned as 
well as an instructive record of Victorian progress.’’— 


Spectator. 
THE BRITISH IN CAPRI, 
1806-1808. 

By Sir LEES KNOWLES, Bt. With 


numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 

It gives a full account of an interesting and once famous 

incident in English history, which has been much lost sight 

of in recent years, but which is of particular interest at 
the present time, in view of our alliance with Italy. 


THE MEMORIALS OF A 
YORKSHIRE PARISH. 


By J. S. FLETCHER. Illustrated with 13 
Drawings by G. P. Ruopes. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
* This is an historical sketch of the parish of Darrington, 
dating from the time of Edward the Confessor. 


Novels to Cheer and Charm 


HIS JOB. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author of ‘The 
Life of John Wilkes,’’ etc. 


A novel of very considerable power. It is ably developed 
and full of interest.—Bookman. 


GREEN AND GAY. 


By LEE HOLT. 
“ An excellently readable war-comedy—delightfully told.” 
—Punch. 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF 
LILIAN. 
By JESSIE CHAMPION, Author of ‘*Jimmy’s 
buoyant and invigorating.”’—Globe. 
THE WANDERER ON A 
THOUSAND HILLS. 


By EDITH WHERRY, Author of ‘‘ The Red 
Lantern.”’ [Second Edition. 
A powerful and delightful Chinese romance. 


STEALTHY TERROR. 


By JOHN FERGUSON. [Fourth Edition. 
A Spy Story compared favourably with ‘* Thirty-nin- 
Steps’ and ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ 


“Mr. MANLEY.” 


By G. I. WHITHAM. Second Edition. 
An up-to-date ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” e Pali Mall Gasctte 
says: most remarkable achievement.” 


THE SMITHS IN WAR TIME, 


By KEBLE HOWARD. [Third Edition. 
One of the most fascinating books Mr. Keble Howard 
has written. 


ROBERT SHENSTONE. 
By W. J. DAWSON. 


Me. CUSHING and 
Mile du CHASTEL. 
By FRANCES RUMSEY. 
6s Put all these down on your Library List er 


buy them and send them to the front or to ° 
the Hospital, 


JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO 8T. W.1. 
WRITE FOR SPRING LIST 


jagricultural purposes. 


THE 
HEN peace comes we shall 
have to pay for the war by in- 
creased production, and there- 


after the struggle between the nations 
for industrial supremacy will be acute. 


Do you realise that in one very im- 
portant essential we are severely handi- 
capping our posterity in te coming 
contest ? 

Our unscientific methods of fuel con- 
sumption will spell disaster sooner or 
later, for we are draining our coal 
reserves at a rate entirely dispropor- 
tionate to that of other nations possess- 
ing far greater stocks — and, when 
home - produced coal is no longer 
plentiful and comparatively cheap, our 
industries are doomed. 


By banishing crude coal from home: 
and factory, millions of tons of coal 
could be saved annually and valuable 


residuals conserved for industrial’ and 


Britain’s future stability by enlightened 
practice in this urgent matter: full and 
free information can be obtained from 
the address given below. i 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


4.7, Victoria Street, Westminsier, SW. 
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discovery of 
Purple 


Indigo and the Indigoid Dynasty. The 
‘innit off Red 
.,..B. Durindone Scarlet G. and Durindone 
B.—Tyrian Purple. From Molluscs 


the benzene nucleus—Cesar's colour. 


Na former article Indigo and its commanding 
position in the world of colour were described. 

It was shown how for 5,000 years Indigo 

‘)\(. had been the chief source of colour for man- 
kind and how even to-day, for beauty and en- 
durance, it was still supreme. But of late years 
a great change has taken place. Indigo is no 
Senger alone. The monarch of dye-stuffs has 
founded.a dynasty. The wonderful researches of 
Professor Von Baeyer into the inner structure of 


.) the Indigo. molecule. not only made it possible 


INDIGO AND ITS FAMILY 


to make Indigo from coal-tar, but showed the 
way to a new kind of dye-stuff altogether. In 
the light of those researches it has been found 
that there are more Indigos than one, and these 
new dyes—dyes of the Indigo type—are as great 
an advance on the ordinary coal-tar dyes as these 
were in their turn on the old-fashioned natural 
colouring matters. Indigo, the last and 
greatest of the natural dyes, in yielding its 
secret to man, has shown him an Aladdin’s 
cavern of scientific treasure. The new dye- 
stuffs, being in fact Indigos, are like Indigo itself 
for fastness and beauty. 


Unmade and Made Again 


ta DIGO differs from all other natural colouring 

matters. It is insoluble in water, and has to 
be converted into the ‘‘leuco’’ (white) form 
before it can be used. In the words of the dyer, 
it has to be ‘‘ reduced’’ to form the Indigo vat. 
In this condition it dyes the cotton or woollen 
material yellow, and it is only on exposure to air 
that it changes black into blue. It is to this 
peculiar method of application by which an 
insoluble dye is first ‘‘ reduced’’ and then 
regenerated within the pores of the fibre that 
Indigo owes its great fastness and resistance to 
wear. Indigo is a ‘‘ vat ’’’ dye, and all the mem- 
bers of the new series are called ‘‘ vat ’’ dyes. 
Although discovered comparatively recently, they 
are already indispensable to the dyer and calico 
printer, and their manufacture in England is an 
absolute. necessity. Three of them are already 
being made by Messrs. Levinstein—Durindone 
Blue 4 B, Durindone Red B, and Durindone 
Scarlet G. We are pressing on with the manu- 
facture of others, and a series will be available 
before long. 


How the New Dyes are made 


HILE these new dyes are best understood if 
-they are thought of as Indigos, they are in 
fact modified Indigos. A glance at their consti- 
tution will show this. It is simple enough, and 
will not embarrass the most untechnical reader 
The resarches of Von Baeyer showed that the 
Indigo molecule consisted of a nucleus of two 
benzene residues, surrounded and united by an 
assembly of atoms of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen. 


Now just as the general characteristics of 1 

house may remain the same in spite of con- 
siderable alterations to the windows, roofs. 
drains, etc., so may the molecular structure of a 
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of considerable altetation in its constitution, pro- 
vided that its essential structure be left intact. 
Such alterations may be made in the case of 
' Indigo either by the replacement of some of th= 
atoms connecting the two benzene nuclei bv 
atoms of other elements, or by exchanging the 
hydrogen atom in the benzene nuclei themselves 
for other atoms. Also both methods may be 
combined. These changes can obviously be 
made’ either in the course of construction or 
upon the completed dye-stuff. 


Durindone Red B and Durindone Blue 4B 


AS an example of the first method, the Durin- 

done Red B already referred to may be 
taken. This contains the element sulphur in the 
place of nitrogen in the Indigo molecule. A 
change of colour from blue to red is the result. 
while the essential characteristics of Indigo are 
still preserved. Durindone Blue 4 B is an 
example of the second method. Here four atoms 
of hydrogen, forming part of the two benzene 
nuclei, are replaced atom for atom by the element 
bromine. Whilst the blue colour of the parent 
Indigo is still preserved, greated brilliancy and 
clearness of shade, combined with improved dye- 
ing properties, result from the change. It is 
interesting to note in passing that the position 
of the replacing bromine atoms in the molecule 
has a marked effect upon the shade. In certain 
positions the colour becomes a brighter and a 
greener blue; in others it changes towards 


dye-stuff retain its essential peculiarities in spite 


INDIGO AND ITS FAMILY 


The Imperial Purple and _ its parallel 


THs is illustrated by a very remarkable dis- 
. covery made a few years ago by Professor 
Friedlaender, of Vienna, which although of no 
practical importance has a high historical interest. 
Everyone will have heard of the famed Tyrian 
Purple of the ancients, with which the togas of 
the Roman emperors were’ dyed at a fabulous 
cost, and which is said to have been employed 
in dyeing the curtains of Solomon’s temple: 
This dye was obtained from a mollusc or sea- 
snail common in the Mediterranean, on the coasts 
of which the ancient snail fisheries and dyehouses 
were situated. Nothing was known of the 
chemical constitution of this long-abandoned dye- 
ing material until Professor Friedlaender by 
extraction of 12,000 molluscs obtained the pure 
dye-stuff in sufficient quantity to submit it to a 
chemical examination. This examination re- 
vealed the remarkable fact that the dye is a 
brominated Indigo containing two atoms of 
bromine in a peculiar position in the molecule and 
identical with the product which can be built up 
synthetically -by chemical means. It is thus 
closely related- to-Durindone Blue 4 The 
bromine ‘is doubtless obtained by the molluse from’ 
the sea water in which it lives, and by its peculiar 
life processes it seems to’ -have anticipated the 
methods of the modern organic chemist. 


WERE it desired it would now be possible to 

dye Tyrian purple, made from coal-tar, at 
a mere fraction of the cost paid by the Roman 
emperors to the snail-dyers for their imperial 
robes. The gorgeous Imperial purple reserved 
for the Caesars may now be worn by a scullery 
maid. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 


purple. 
x 
4 
x 
y) 
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The Ellesmere Port Works, where Synthetic Indigo is now manufactured in large quantities: 


Drawn for Messrs. Levinsiein Lid., by Frank Brangwyn, A,R.A. 
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A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 
‘THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over . 
$9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


COUNTY Pellowing Fire, 


orkmon’s pensatien, 
OFFICE, Domestic Servants, 
Limaited, ‘Third Party and Drivers’ 
SO REGENT ST,W. Meter Car and Lift, 
amp Burglary and Theft, 


JOSEPH A. ROONEY, Scoreters, 
ART GALLERY. 
OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
ENGRAVERS, sa, Pall Mall East, S.W. 


36TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
Open daily 1o—5. Admission rs. 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. © 


Messrs. SOTHEBY WILKINSON, 
and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, March asth, and following 
day, at 1 o’clock precisely. 

VALUABLE BOOKS and. MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the 
remaining portion of the library of the late C. H. Shoppee, Esq., 
F.R.1LB.A., of Mecklenburgh Square, W.C., including books on 
English and foreign architecture; also London and general 
topographical works, the property of Lieut. Strang-Watkins, of 
Shotton Hall, Shropshire ; the property. of Dr. A. W. Oxford; a 
selection from the library of the late Professor Silvanus 
Thompson, including works from the Kelmscott Press; the 
property of Mrs. Katharine Tynan-Hinkson, of Brookhill, 
Claremorris, Co. Mayo; the property of Mrs. & Beckett-Terrell, 
12, Fitzjames Avenue, West Kensington ; the property of the late 
Mr. John Rogers, of em. consisting of valuable 
and rare Bibles, including e Matthew Bible of 1537, 
the ‘“‘Great’’, Bible of 1539 and 1549, the ‘‘ Bishops’”’ 
Bible of 1568 and 1602, the ‘“‘He’’ and ‘‘ She” Bibles 
of 1611 and 1613; the property of W. P. Dando, Esq., 
26, Wodstock Avenue, Golders Green, N.W. ; and other properties, 
including illustrated books on art, first editions of modern English 
writers, original manuscripts of Mark Twain's ‘‘ More Tramps 
Abroad,’’ books of coloured costumes, ou letters, book- 
plates, ete., which will be sold Monday, March asth, and 
following day. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE ‘COLLECTION OF COINS, THE 
PROPERTY OF W. M. MAISH, ESQ., 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 


and HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, March asth, and two follow- 
ing days, at 1 o’clock precisely, 

The VALUABLE COLLECTION of ANGLO-SAXON, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH and ANGLO-GALLIC COINS, 
the property of W. M. Maish, Esq., Blenheim House, Cotham 
Brow, Bristol, Member of the British Numismatic Society. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


age 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., who» 

offices have been established for 70 years, ar 

agents for the letting (and sale) of the principal avai. 

able houses and supply lists free. Early application ig 
advisable. Offices, Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


HOTELS. 


AT BOURNENOUTH 
HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel Comfort with the 
Baths & Amusements of 
a Hydro at moderate cost. 


LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 


-—_— PLAYERS Sunday Subscription Pe. 


formances. For particulars of Membership apply 
Hon. Sec., 31, Bedford Street, Strand, W.Cs 
Tel. : 3873 Gerrard. President, Ellen Terry. Stage 
Director, Edith Craig. 


TUITION. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATIONS, May 28th, 2gth and joth 

At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
490 to £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBI- 
TIONS wil) be offered to Candidates who are not 
already in the College, whether Senior or Junior 
Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD 
SCHOLARSHIP, value £35 per annum, with prefer 
ence for boys born, educated or residing in Hereford- 
shire. Also ARMY, OLD CHELTONIAN, AND 
FRANCIS WYLLIE SCHOLARSHIPS. Som 
nominations for sons of the Clergy, value £30 per 
annum may also be given. 
Apply to the 

BURSAR, THE COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
EXcELLENT modern buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fee 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.— 
Apply to the Headmaster. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-class Boart- 

ing School for Boys. ao acres. Entirely new 

management and arrangements. Classical, Commercial 

and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 

JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., etc., Kenyon, 
Manchester. 


The Magasine for Busy People. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Illustrated. Monthly. Price 1/- 
A Searchlight into Things that Matter. 
“WE PUT THE WORLD BEFORE YOU.” 


The Review or Reviews may be ordered from any Newsagent. 
Bookseller or Bookstall throughout the Country; or it can be sent 
Post Free to any address for one year for 14s. 6d. The subscription 
for Canada is 13s. 6d. post free. 

Subscription Orders, enclosing Cheque or Post Office Order. 
should be addressed to THe ManaGer, “ Review oF Revisws' 
Orricr, Banx Burtpinas, Kincsway, Lonpon, W.C. 2. 
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_| REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Chief Offices OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER. 


ions | EXTRACT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING 31st DECEMBER, 1917. ‘ 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during the year was 35,753 assuring the sum\of £3,094,371 16s. 8d. ; 
~ 2 and producing a yearly renewal Premium Income of £207,836 8s. 3d. The single Premiums amounted to £101,249 8s. Od., as d 
a ‘compared with the sum of £596,757 7s. Od. received in respect of single Premiums during the previous year. The Premium Income 
for the year was £1,409,359 15s. 8d. The increase in the Premium Income—excluding single premiums—amounted to 
£33,166 15s. 4d. when contrasted with the previous year. The amount paid in respect of Claims was £ 792,098-1l1s. lid. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premium Income for the year amounted to £2,474,116 12s. 11d. being an increase of 
£137,028 14s. 8d. over the previous year. The amount paid in respect of Claims was £1,230176 3s. 8d. These figures include 
the corresponding transactions in respect of the Sickness Assurance Account. 


The aggregate Premium Income of both Branches for the year was £3,883,476 8s. 7d. The premium Income in 


respect of both Branches—excluding Single Premiums—represents an increase of £170,195 10s, Od. when contrasted with the 
lous year. ' 
Me The total amount of Claims paid in both Branches since the establishment of the Company is 425,976,259 3s. 9d. 
<a The total funds of the Company amount to £14,768,113 Os. 9d. representing an increase: during the year of £1,039,276 3s. 6d. 
Per. 
apply General Balance Sheet of the Refuge Assurance Company Limited for the Year ending 3ist December, 1917. 
Shareholders’ Capital, paid up... 300,000 0 O Railway and other Debentures and Deben- 
Ordinary Branch Assurance Fund ... 10,526,455 15 6 ture Stocks—Home and Foreign 3,060,212 8 8 
Ordinary Branch Investments Reserve Fund 395,000 0 0 Railway and other Preference and Guar- 
—— Industrial Branch Assurance Fund... Pe 3,446,657 5 3 anteed Stocks cil wal ae aan 387,007 10 4 
‘Industrial Branch Investments Reserve Fund 100,000 0 0 Do. and other Ordinary Stocks... 35,196 2 6 
414,768,113 0 9 Freehold Ground Rents ... oa! ti 9,812 12 3 
; House and Office Property os owe 934.276 0 1 
3oth. Mortgages on Property within the United Outstanding Premiums ... £391,205 4 0 
value Kingdom ary ack 1,997,164. 8 4 Less Abatement to pro- 
HIBI Loans on Parochial and other Public Rates 688,993 16 11 vide inter alia, for Loss 
Do. Life Interests 8,000 0 O of Revenue occasioned 
re not Do. Reversions 10,000 0 by the operation of 
Junior Do. Stocks and Shares abe oul 15,750 0 O the Courts (Emergency 
FORD Do. Companys’ Policies within, their Powers) Act, 1914 ...237,564 19 8 
ef Surrender Values 1,360,137 0 0 153,640 4 4 
preter: § INVESTMENTS :— : Do. _Interest, Dividends, and Rents 
reford- Deposit with the High Court (£25,000 (less Income Tax) oie ove 15,915 16 10 
AND 3 per cent. India Stock) ART 20,766 12 6 | Interest accrued but not payable (less Income 
Some British ment Securities ... aan 3,554,345 i2 8 Tax) eos eee eee coe eee 69,229 10 2 
Municipal and County Securities, United Casu :— 
30 per On Deposit... 272,500 0 0 
Indian and Colonial Government Securities 538,865 16 8 In hand and on Current Account 140.006 1 10 
Do. Provincial Gee > cave 152,752 9 2 Furniture and Fixtures eee eee 47,767 3 4 
AM. Do. Municipal do. 347,386 9 O 
Foreign Government Securities 373,755 5 6 
ae Do. Provincial do. 10.466 2 6 414,768,113 0 9 
, Do. Municipal do. 158,746 15 2 catrtee 


PHILIP SMITH, 
y and JAMES S. PROCTOR, 

Fees J. PROCTOR GREEN, 
| ROBERT MOSS, Secretary. |W. H. ALDCROFT, F.LA., General Managers. 


| Managing Directors. R. WM. GREEN, Chairman. 
HENRY THORNTON, 


JNO. T. SHUTT, | Directors. 


—— We: report that we have audited the foregoing Balance Sheet and have obtained all the information and explanations we have 
tequired. In our opinion the said Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of 
Board-§ the Company’s affairs according to the best of our informtion and the explanations given to us and as shewn by the Books of the 


rca _ examined the Cash transactions (Receipts and Payments) affecting the Acounts of the Company’s Assets and Invest- 
me ments for the year ending 31st December, 1917, and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also 
al, Dt. @tamined the Deeds and other securities representing the Assets and Investments stated in the foregoing Balance Sheet and we 
‘enyoa,§ ‘eftify that they remained in the Company’s posession and safe custody on the 31st of December, 1917. 


Manchester, 19th February, 1918. WALTON, WATTS, & CO., Chartered Accountants. 


consequently the total amount of new business was reduced. The 
figures are as follows : 
New policies issued 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Tuz one hundred and fourth general court of the Scottish Widows | 2,308 


Total sums assured... ... ... 41,422,389 


Fund and Life Assurance Society was held at Edinb on a ‘ 
Tuesday last, E. A. Davidson, Esq., the Chairman of the ordinary 35/889 


fourt of directors, presiding. 


After referring to the unavoidable absence of the Earl of 
bery, the president of the society, 


| The Chairman said: The work of the past year was carried on 


tinder conditions in many respects even more difficult than those 
the previous year. Most of. our Inspectors are away on 
Mat Bervice, and a large number of the agents are them- 
Rives away, and also the bulk of the young and healthy lives 
whom we should normally derive a large proportion of our 
bufiness, In these circumstances we think the members will feel, 
“wedo, that the new business of the year is satisfactory. We 


is tually received more proposuls and issued- more new policies 


fhan in 1916, but on the average they were for smaller sums, and 


bringing in Single Premiums of £10,967 and new annual 
premiums of £60,828. 

I am glad to say that last year the total amount of death claims 
was considerably lower than in any of the previous war years, and 
in fact not greatly about our normal average. The total amount, 
including bonus, was £1,180,736, as compared with £1,350,454 in 
the previous year, and £1,325,576 in 1915. These figures include 
war claims, amounting in 1917 to about £176,500. e total war 


claims up to the end of 1917 amount to about 4,539,000, represent- 
ing a net loss to the society of about £400,000, after deducting, 
- from the gross amount paid, the amounts which were held in 
licies and the extra premiums where payable 
The tot~' death claims for the year are 
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once more well within the amount normally provided for in the 
society’s valuation, being in fact about 83 per cent. of that amount. 
Our claims by survivance, which represent no loss to the society, 
were down by about £60,000, so that the total claims are less 
than in 1916 by over £229,000. 

The total income of the year was 42,359,077, and the total out- 
goings 41,930,877, showing an increase of income over expenditure 
to the amount of £428,200. In the ordinary course this would 
have been added to the-funds, but in preparation for the quin- 
quennial investigation ‘at the end of this year when the values of 
our securities will have to be revised, the directors have thought it 
desirable to carry to an investment reserve fund a round sum of 
half a million. After providing for this amount the funds at the 
end of the year amounted to just under 224 millions. 

The principal financial event of the year was, of course, the 
very successful result of the great 5 per cent. War Loan. The 
Chairman at last year’s meeting reported that our total holding 
of the New War Loan was over 53 millions, in addition to other 
war securities, bringing up the total to over 7 millions sterling. 
Since then we have had the issue of National War Bonds on a 
basis very favourable to the investor, and the favourable results 
of ‘the year have enabled.us also to find the necessary funds for 
taking our share in the very gratifying success of the new 
National War Bonds. Of these we have taken a total of about 
three-quarters of a million, and our aggregate holding of British 
Government war securities now exceeds 73 millions, representing 
an investment of one-third of our funds, or an average investment 
of over £100 for every policy on our books. I think these figures 
must certainly be gratifying to the Members and to all connected 
with the society. 

I have now formally to move the adoption of the report and 
accounts. 

The resolution -was unanimously carried ;.and on the motion of 
Prayost Lindsay, Leith, seconded by J. Hope Campbell, Esq., 
W.S., the vacancies on the.board were supplied by the election or 
re-election ofthe gentlemen recommended by the extraordinary 
court ; after which a resolution moved by Sir R. R. Simpson, W.S., 
and seconded by T. D. Hunter, Esq., was passed thanking the 
directors. and office-bearers for their service during the past year, 
to which the Chairman replied. 

On the motion of the Chairman it was resolyed that’ the next 
general meeting be held on such day as the directors may fix. 

A vote of thanks was accorded tothe Chairman on the motion 
of Sir George Anderson, and the proceedings terminated. 


Owing to the national need for economy of paper, the society’s 
full report will not this year be circulated as usual among the 
members, but any member desiring a copy miay obtain one on 
application to any of the sociéty’s offices, and an abstract of 
the report is appended. 

ABSTRACT, OF THE SOCIRTY'S REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 
For the Year ending 31st December, 1917. ‘ 
New. Business. 


Proposals received, 2,734: for 1,723,198 
New business actually completed. 2,302 policies 
Re-assured with other offices ... 67,500 
Net sum: assured cos 1,354,889 
Net. single premiums received .. ... 
Net new premium income (per annum) 60,828 
Accounts. 
Premium income 1,429,193 
Interest income, gross ... 1,061,507 
» less tax 836,164 
Total income of the year 2,359,077 
Excess of income over outgoings: ©... ... 428,200 
Average gross rate of. interest realised (subject 
to deduction of income tax) ... 
Death claims for the year, including war claims 1,180,736 
Claims by maturity... 338,680 
Expenses and commission, representing 9.62 
per cent. of the premium income, or 3.83 
per cent. of the-total revenue ... 1375523 
Amount carried to, investment reserve fund a 500,000 
Assurance and annuity funds at the end of 


THE CITY. 


Business is very umeven on the Stock Exchange in 
these days, and what counts as activity is but a faint 
shadow of the volume of transactions before the war. 
Prices move rapidly at times and the-sharp fluctua- 
tions give an impression of activity which is entirely 
misleading. Owing’ to the. prohibition of speculation 
the markets lack ballast and the. purchase of a few 
hundred shares or a few hundred pounds of stock 
causes a rise entirely disproportionate to the actual 
transactions, while conversely small sales are often 
responsible for exaggerated declines. With few ex- 
ceptions, markets are generally ‘‘ all one way,’’ that 
is to say, they are either all buyers or all sellers. 
Holders will sell on a rising market and few will buy 
when prices are falling. 

For many months past the Japanese Government 


has been buying its 4% per cent. loan and the quot, 
tion has risen to over 98, obviously a very high level » 
which it would pay any holder to sell and exchange 
into some equally sound security offering a bette 
yield. Judging from the scarcity of stock in the map. 
ket, one might have thought that the supply in this 
country had been exhausted, but when it appeared thy 
Japan might become involved in expensive military 
operations in Russia, holders who refused to sell x 
g8 became suddenly eager to get rid of their stock with 
the result that there are now plenty of sellers and mp 
buyers at about go. Similar conditions will be wi, 
nessed one day in Spanish Four per cents., and‘jp 
Scandinavian stocks which stand high because of. ab 
normal exchange rates. Spanish Fours are quoted q 
about 114, at which they yield only 3} per cent., with 
the country on the verge of revolution. From a 
investment standpoint they are grossly overvalued, ang 
any ordinary holder who does not sell now is throwing 
money away. The quotation lists are full of curious 
anomalies. There are oil shares, paying no dividends 
which stand at 80 per cent. premium, thus discounting 
the future for three or four years at least. Russia 
mining shares became firmer on the prospect of a 
Japanese landing at Vladivostock, while on the othe 
hand, Burmah Oils went flat on the alleged Germa 
threat of penetration to the Angljo-Persian Oilfield 
implied in the ‘‘ peace’’ with Russia and the Ukraine 

Actually there is nothing illogical in the lopsidedness 
of Stock Exchange conditions; for the times are out 
of joint. It was perhaps in keeping with the times 
that members of the Exchange should have been lec 
tured this week in Gorgonzola Hall on the claims of 
the Red Cross. They went so far as to erect a plat 
form in order that this appeal might be made to their 
patriotism and philanthropy, though never before has 
it been considered necessary to go to such lengths in 
good times or bad, and somewhat appropriately the 
platform was put up in the American market—a scene 
of former activity now deserted and neglected—as 1 
reminder that things are not as they were, and that the 
Stock Exchange has been harder hit by the war tha 
any business community in the country. Some brokers 


and jobbers, particularly those with provincial com The 
nections, or dealing in industrial (which are generally Golly 
provincial) securities, have enjoyed more business. thar eal 
they expected when the bolt fell from the blue i ey 
July, 1914, because the bulk of the business has come but th 
from the districts where munition making or profiteer a p 
ing has provided accumulations of surplus cash, But Zweit 
the ‘‘old-fashioned markets’’—Home Rails, Foreign 
. Rails, Foreign Bonds for example—have suffered by ho 
severely in depreciation and loss, of business. Andit 
should not be forgotten that although the bulk of th® jo... 
pre-war speculative account has been liquidated, there a 
are still some very uncomfortable positions which them | 
have to be cleared up some day. - R to flig 
THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LONDON On 
Chairman— . 
The Right Hon Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE, Bart.. P.C., M.-P. numer 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL _.. .. 300,000 withor 
10n 
sdvances made to customers on @F 8 driv 
Seon facilities granted to Commercial and Industrial Undertakings. d destro 
The Purchase and Sale of securities undertaken; also the receipt week 
i i eriods, 
ascertained ca “ARTHUR -H. KING, Secretary. 
. 2. 
6 AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, E.C _—— 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL BANK, LTD. jf sice. 
Chairman— but we 
The Right Hon. SIR CHARLES HOBHOUSE, pest PL. M.P. 9 out 
THORISED CAPITAL... .... ,000,000 
ISSUED AND PAID-UP CAPITAL 800,000 — 
Bills and sdveaces made to customers oD 
Special facilitie: cial and Industrial Undertakings. 
Sele. of Securities undertaken; also the receipt.‘ 
dividends. Coupons end Bonds erm | 
43 Cole: Street, London, E.C.2, and 
6 AUSTIN FRIARS. LONDON, E.C.2. 


n Haaser? Rewacd, Erp., 9, King Street, Covent 
10, King , Covent Garden, 


W.C.2.. and Published by. Wirziam Epwarp Warzon at the ¢ fice 


in the parish of St. Paul, inthe County of London. Saturday, 16th March, 1918. 
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